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•HAT an interesting " history " might 
be written of what we call "animal 
instinct 1 " If the habits and actions 
'of the cat who sleeps before our fire, 
and the dog who watches fdr our 
return, were all noted and compared, 
we might read many new and instructive pages 
for our guidance. We should be able to trace the 
motives and ideas which influence animal actions, 
either for their own good, or the good of others. We 
are too fond of evading the trouble of observation, 
thought, or research, upon what, in our ignorance, 
we call " minor matters." We decide that animals 
cannot reason ; and, neglecting to cultivate their 
higher qualities, take care they shall not. Living 
all my early days in an old-fashioned country-house, 
without young relative or playfellow, I was consid- 
ered a lonely child. When my lessons were over, the 
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tender and judicious management of my mother 
secured opportunity to my restless and active mind 
to manufacture my own pleasures. Judicious books 
were left upon the always open piano ; and I was 
encouraged to keep pets, provided I attended 
myself to their wants ; whatever I neglected was 
taken from me. I do not think I ever passed 
in that deep retirement a single lonely hour ; the 
ample gardens were at all seasons full of enjoy- 
ment ; nearly all the year round, from my earliest 
infancy, I bathed in the sea, and acquired a know- 
ledge of and affection for that element, which 
invigorates me even now to think of. My 
sympathies were kept alive by the habit my grand- 
mother and mother cultivated of visiting the cot- 
tages, and attending themselves to the wants of the 
poor : a race of old servitors were delighted to tell 
me tales of " the troubles," and of all fairy-land. 
But my chief pleasure arose from a desultory, yet 
continued observation of the habits of the creatures 
I was so kindly permitted to call my own. A room 
in a pretty rustic cottage in the "improvements" 
was my menagerie. I cultivated the affection of 
owls, and made a bat so tame that it flapped to 
my hand for its food ; my hedgehog was as docile 
as a cat, and my magpie the admiration of every 
one ; but my prime minister, my prince of favourites, 
was a noble Newfoundland dog, by name Neptune, 
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whom I have often spoken of, and can never forget; 
he was the chief of all — my friend and companion 
— a large shaggy fellow, who deserved the immor- 
tality of Landseer's pencil. This dog achieved for 
himself a great reputation for courage, docility, and 
I suppose I must call it "instinct;" but he did 
things which made the people declare that the 
" great dog at the big house was not right^' — signi- 
fying that he knew more than became a dog to 
know. He was a retriever of no ordinary skill ; 
and with all his dignity, in his early days was as 
full of tricks as a monkey, though he performed 
them with a peculiar gravity. The only thing I 
could do to displease him was to laugh at him ; he 
could not bear to be laughed at, or to be looked 
at by any one wearing spectacles. 

Once on a time a friend came to pay us a visit, 
and being one of those short-sighted persons who 
cannot do without glasses, he seldom took them 
off; he was very fond of dogs, and made sundry 
overtures to Neptune, who, instead of receiving 
them cordially, after his usual fashion, reefed his 
tail, folded himself up in a comer of the room, and 
growled. We knew the cause of this incivility, 
and told our friend of it. He removed his specta- 
cles, laid them on the table, and called the dog. 
Neptune arose; his tail gradually resumed its 
stately bearing; he advanced, placed his paws 
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on the gentleman's knees, looking steadily in his 
face ; — his eye caught sight of the spectacles ; in a 
moment, before there was time to prevent him, he 
had crunched them into a thousand atoms ! and 
though his gums were cut, the old servants never 
after could leave their spectacles within his reach ; 
if they did, Neptune destroyed them. Was this 
method of getting rid of what he disliked "instinct,*' 
or reason 1 

Whenever I laughed at him, he would vent his 
displeasure in a plaintive whine, and nothing I 
could do could induce him to follow me during the 
remainder of the day; he would look at me, or if I 
held it to him, lick my hand, but he would not 
follow. A great dog in the hamlet of Blackball 
fell upon a favourite spaniel of my grandmother's, 
and injured it severely. It was six weeks before 
Charger was about again ; when he was, Neptune 
accompanied him to Blackball, fell upon the great 
dog, while Charger, still invalided, stood out of the 
way of the fight, on the top of a fence, barking 
furiously, until Neptune, having punished the dog 
for the assault upon his friend, returned with him 
to the house. Was this "instinct," or reason? 
The cabin-curs in Ireland are great nuisances to 
whoever passes their doors, and besides being ver)- 
insulting to strangers, are pugnacious amongst 
themselves : Neptune treated them with contempt. 
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unless they assailed his friends, or fought together ; 
then, indeed, he invariably interfered, seized the 
delinquent by the skin of the neck, shook it well, 
and left it there. 

His nature was anything but cruel, and he rather 
loved an easy, reflective sort of life, except when 
called to go to the sea ; then, indeed, he awoke the 
echoes with his deep-toned bark, and forgot alto- 
gether his usual dignity and composure. It was 
never necessary to call the grocnn to take a horse 
to the stable when Neptune was on the hall-steps ; 
not only would he lead the horse to the )rard, but 
remain with it until the groom came. On one 
occasion the horse intrusted to his care, by an 
unexpected jerk of his head, got the bridle out of 
the dog's mouth, and broke away: instead of 
running after the horse, as a mindless dog would 
have done, Neptune rushed to the servants* hall, ' 
dragged the groom from the table, who followed 
the dog until he saw the runaway browsing in the 
avenue. 

As he grew older, he did not like being 
employed as a retriever, and the moment he saw 
the fowling-pieces brought out, or observed a shot- 
canister or shot-belt on the hall-seats, he would 
slink up stairs and conceal himself under one of 
the spare beds. Call away! Neptune for the 
time being was deaf, unless I called him ; then the 
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poor fellow would obey my voice, certainly, but 
come slowly down, as if he said, " Well, if I must, 
I must ! but I would much rather not." He was 
very fond of following the carriage, as the horses, 
fat and old as they were, seldom went at the rate 
of more than four miles an hour ; on Sunday he 
never passed the gate, but generally met it on its 
return. 

Neptune had a great deal of trouble with me, 
and certainly saved me many a reprimand. I was 
very careless — losing my handkerchief, parasol, 
gloves, and books ; in fact in those days it was a 
general belief that if my head had not been firmly 
secured on my shoulders, I should have lost it — 
left it amongst the birds' nests, or in some of the 
clefts of the rocks where I loved to peep at the 
young sea-gulls. But whenever I missed anything, 
* I had only to hold out my ungloved hands to my 
friend, and away he went, tracing step by step 
wherever I had been, until the lost was found. 
This cleverness procured the dog a great deal of 
attention and kindness ; his talents were shown off, 
and repetition quickened his wits, until he con- 
sidered he had " lost a day," if it passed without a 
discovery. Not content with looking after me, 
Neptune began to look after everybody, and thus 
obtained for himself the name of " Marplot." 

A very worthy parish priest, whose attachment 
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preserved the lives of my relatives before my birth, 
in " the '98," delighted when he dined at Graige to 
read his Breviary in the Wilderness. One day the 
dinner-bell rang before he had concluded ; he 
placed the book on the garden-chair, determining 
to finish his appointed prayers during the long 
summer evening. Before the dinner was over, 
Neptune walked gravely into the room, and laid 
the large devotional book on the table, beside the 
priest ! The dog knew to whom it belonged ; he 
had seen the priest use it, and thinking he had 
forgotten it in the garden, brought it to him. Was 
this " instinct," or reason % 

In those days Father Matthew had not floated 
the banner of Temperance over the land, and 
more than one of the servants were incorrigible 
drunkards; indeed, prosperous and powerful as 
the county Wexford undoubtedly is, it has always 
been one of the strongholds of intemperance. 
Owen Braddle excited a great deal of interest in 
the household ; he was so honest, so. obliging, so 
excellent a servant, that my grandmother used 
every effort to reclaim him. At last she insisted 
upon his taking an oath against whisky, and for 
some time Owen continued sober ; but again the 
evil spirit got the ascendency, though he declared 
most solemnly he " never broke the oath he took." 
My grandmother had been long enough in Ireland 
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to know that there was some " catch " in the oath 
— which it was given to Neptune to discover. One 
particular day, while we were at dinner, Neptune 
bustled into the room with great importance, his 
tail proudly arched over his back, his crest and 
head erect, and carrying a large curled horn in his 
mouth; he bore it loftily, uttering a mumbling 
sort of growl of exultation, which he only practised 
on great occasions. Owen changed colour as the 
dog approached him : he had received, not an hour 
before, a severe lecture on the old subject ; he had 
vowed that not a drop of whisky had passed his 
lips inside the house ; nor did he keep a drop in 
the house, nor in any Christian vessel ; yet there 
stood Neptune, with a horn half full of whisky in 
his mouth, which he refused to yield to any one but 
Owen ! The smell was evidence, and the horn 
was known to be the "black horn," having a 
tradition that it was plucked from the brow of a 
certain nameless gentleman in old times, by a 
certain blessed priest, who being tempted by the 
"dark stranger" to commit some particular sin, 
made, as they called it, " a grab " at the horn, 
which remained in his hand; so that when his 
majesty did appear in our neighbourhood he was 
observed to possess but one horn. This horn was 
mounted in silver, and was supposed to be care- 
fully preserved in the plate-chest. 
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"So, Owen, this is the way you keep your oath!" 
"There's no use in my denying what I dotu^' 
said the still unreformed Owen ; " but if Neptune 
had twice as many dealings with the * ould boy ' as 
he has, he can't convict me of a falsity. Oh, you 
heartless baste^ to expose me before the mistress ! 
I never did you an unkind turn but otut \ and this 
is your vengeance I I didn't keep a drop in the 
house, I told you ; and that was hid in the hole 
under the arbutus-tree ! I swore I kept none in a 
Christian vessel; I leave it to you if that is a 
Christian vessel. Nor have I touched a drop 
inside the house ; the baste himself knows I haven't, 
if he'd only say so; for he watched me this blessed 
morning when I just wet my lips with it, to keep 
off the heartburn. Oh, then, it's a sad case when 
a poor fellow can't keep his oath, and have a drop 
of comfort ! " 

Neptune was not particularly fond of children. 
When he was rather advanced in life, some little 
town-bred boys came to bathe in the neighbour- 
hood, and Nep's, back was too high, and too well 
cushioned, not to suggest to them the comfort of a 
ride on the great dog. This indignity he could not 
brook, and it was the only instance I ever knew of 
his actually turning upon a human being : he bit 
one of the little fellows, not to rough 'the skin, but 
sufficiently to bruise him severely. When the dog's 
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temper was past, there was no necessity for punish- 
ment ; never was sorrow more perfectly expressed 
by words than by this poor animal's gestures. He 
stood beside the weeping, generous child, who, 
injured and suffering as he was, kept entreating 
that "doggy might not be beat!" The animal 
stood with his head down, his ears flapped, his tail 
turned in ; there he remained, attempting to caress 
the boy, absolutely inviting him to take the ride 
for which he had paid so dearly. 

There is nothing more beautiful in childhood 
than the readiness with which it forgets injury, 
and establishes intimacy : the bright confiding look 
of a child who has known you but five minutes, 
yet places his little hand within yours, and makes 
you at once confidant to his plans and his plea- 
sures, assured of your sympathy and protection, is 
one of the most touching and beautiful things in 
the world. Woe to those who cannot feel it, for 
they carry woe in the dark shut-up recesses of 
their closed hearts ! Many years have passed since 
then, yet I remember how that innocent child 
flung his arm round the dog's neck, and pressed 
his flushed cbeek, still wet with tears, to the hairy 
face of the animal, assuring his elder brothers that 
it was all a mistake, as Nep did not intend it ; he 
had no notion his teeth were so hard and sharp. 
This accident developed a new feature in the dog's 

(130) 
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character : his remorse did not pass rapidly away ; 
he desired to atone for the suffering he had 
inflicted. The next day he went alone to the cliffs, 
and watched for his little friend's approach ; he 
greeted him with the same downcast gentleness, 
but gave his brothers clearly to understand that he 
did not wish to be familiar wath them : he swam 
with him into the water, and dived whenever the 
boy was passed beneath the rising wave by the 
bathing-woman ; he obeyed his every whim — swim- 
ming, and bringing him sticks and stones, leaping 
and tumbling at the word of command. 

This child was invited to remain with us after 
the bathing season was over. We feared there was 
but little chance of the bud opening into the 
blossom : the sea air certainly revived him ; the 
physician shook his head, and said, "But for a 
time." There is something delightfully exciting in 
endevouring to prove a physician in the wrong. 
Edward was so full of the best part, the spiritual of 
life, that, child though he was, we felt all the better 
for his society — ^it did us good. His brothers were 
too rough, too romping for him; and though he 
cried, his tears for their departure were soon dried. 
If I had been jealously given, Neptune's love for 
the boy would have made war between us; but the 
dog watched his whims in a patronizing sort of 
way, deriving pleasure only from the pleasure he 

(130) 2 
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gave. He would turn round, and wag his tail at 
me, as much as to say, " He is but a baby, you 
know ! " 

Not that Neptune always understood him. 
Edward had a little boat, anticipating the time, as 
delicate children are fond to do, when he would 
be a hero. He took delight in cannons, and tales 
of war, and adventure ; and above all, in stories 
about ships, and in ships themselves. But Neptune 
could not comprehend why he should not bring the 
ship out of the water, as well as a stick ! When- 
ever, therefore, Edward wished to get his craft 
afloat and enjoy its sailing, there was a succession 
of manoeuvres to keep Neptune at home. One 
fine sunny morning, having, as we believed, com- 
pletely baffled Neptune, and escaped without his 
knowledge to the lake, Edward trimmed his boat, 
put it on the water, and then sat down to watch 
the filling of the sail, and the floating of the 
pennon. Young as I was, I could not help think- 
ing that my little playmate grew weaker every day. 
It was sad to note the transparency of his com- 
plexion, the pale rose-tint on his cheek, the wax- 
like moulding of his limbs, the glistening blue of 
his large, wide-seeing eyes. He was a lovely 
picture in his Highland dress, his large hat thrown 
off, and his glossy hair curling in abundant 
richness round his finely-formed head. A basket 
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of wild flowers that he had gathered were forgotten 
in his delight at the steady sailing of his ship. He 
wished Neptune was there to see it, and yet he was 
glad he was not He lamented that so clever a 
^dog could not understand the difference between 
boats made of wood and wood that was not made 
into boats. He told me how he longed to be a 
man, and sail in a real ship ; it was such a grand 
thing to be a king on the sea ! He shouted, in 
his plaintive musical voice, to his brave little boat, 
that went rocking over the sunny ripples, in fairy- 
like mimicry of those giants of the ocean that carry 
the power of England to far-off countries : he sung 
bits of songs ending with "yoh, heave ho ! " pulling 
heartily at imaginary ropes, and springing forward 
to heave imaghiary leads : then, exhausted as a 
young bird that has flapped away from its nest, he 
fell back upon the bank, waiting gently and 
patiently for a renewal of his strength. Suddenly 
the object of his admiration was upset by a passing 
zephyr : one moment it was stately as a queen — 
the next, it was on its side, its sail dabbling in the 
water, its pennon a thread of crimson beneath its 
surface ! " That's the way the sunbeams go when 
they are brightest," sobbed Edward ; — " that was 
the way mamma died when I loved her most ! " 

He had hardly spoken, when a plunge in the 
water announced the presence of Neptune, and in 
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less time than I have taken to tell it our noble 
friend had brought the boat to land. He had lain 
in the sedges watching our movements, and at last 
puzzled out the difference between " a boat made 
of wood and wood that was not made into a boat." 
Edward was too excited for a little while to express 
his gratitude, but sat looking at Neptune with his 
eyes full of tears. Ever after Neptune was con- 
sidered as necessary to the sailing matches as the 
boat itself Throw twenty logs into the water 
when the boat was sailing, Nep would bring them 
all out ; unless, indeed, as before, the boat upset — 
then he knew his duty, and practised it. I only 
wish that every one who boasts the possession of 
reason did as much. • 
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JOLDEN AGE!" repeated Uncle Hard- 
wicke, while looking at the picture of 
his little grand-nephew and niece. 
" The Golden Age ! — the first pages of 
life — ah ! a true picture of the future of 
both! Look, madam, at the obstinate 
energy of your son and heir; look at the vigorous 
and tyrannical upholding of his right arm ; look at 
the scowl of his eyebrows, the *I will' engraved 
upon every feature, and the destructiveness implied 
in the action ! Bah ! — bah !— embryo man ! — and 
the sweetness, the reasoning, the tenderness of his 
sister! It's all no use; he'll tear the flowers and 
fling them away; half his life will be spent in doing 
the same thing : and he'd tear her too, if he dared 
— that he would! and * Mamma' would call him *a 
fine spirited boy!' or a * little hero!' and tell his 
sister not to cry, nor get angry with her brother. 
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but humour him — as he's only a baby! Bah! 
And so mothers nurse up boys, until the passions 
that might have been curbed, and made fruitful of 
good, become rampant and powerful for evil ! I 
do detest boys !" added the old gentleman, "little 
tyrants! bah! how I do hate them T^ • 

There was something so cordial, so decided, and 
so sweeping, in this hatred of the juveniles of his 
own sex, that Mrs. Blamire, Mr. Hardwicke's 
niece, would have smiled at his eccentricity and 
extravagance, but that "dear Uncle Hardwicke 
was very rich — very rich indeed," and serious 
injury might arise to the prospects of her darling 
boy. 

" My dear sir, you were a boy once yourself," 
suggested the lady soothingly. 

" Madam, I was never consulted on the matter : 
I've been sorry for it ever since! I wish I had 
been anything else! And you women are such 
fools — such positive idiots — that though you all 
suffer from the tyranny or caprice of men, with the 
game in your own hands while they are young, 
capable of being made better than they are, (and 
that is not saying a great deal !) — you let them 
checkmate you at the first move ! Instead of put- 
ting the bit in their mouths, and keeping a tight 
hand from the moment they become conscious of 
right and wrong, you give them head, and run them 
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full tilt to destruction. The boy is a perfect tyrant 
to his sister already; and though you writhe under 
the same influence — " 

"My dear uncle, I never writhed in my life," 
interrupted Mrs. Blamire. 

"Pah! bah! — don't tell me. Haven't you 
writhed when Blamire would spend his time at his 
club, never caring for your loneliness ] Haven't I 
found you in tears scores of times, and seen — no 
less by his red face and civility than by his side- 
cuts — that you were suffering from the selfish wil- 
fulness which you set up and caress in your own 
child ? Don't you at this moment suffer from my 
rudeness?" 

" Oh, dear uncle !" interrupted the lady, "nothing 
but a little spirited eccentricity." 

" Pha 1 bah ! flam ! — ^no such thing. The plain 
speaking I indulge in, is only modified brutality — 
nothing else; and I know it; and if my mother 
had thrashed the humour — which, however amusing 
when young, corroded as I grew old — out of me in 
my youth, I should not be as 1 am now, endured — 
because of my wealth; hated — because of myself!" 

"You are so very odd, dear uncle!" simpered 
the lady. * 

"Odd!" he repeated, chuckling to himself. 
" Odd ! I believe I am odd ! I never was even, 
in temper or anything else. I have been at odds 
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with the world all my life, and the world with me !" 
He crossed his fingers around the top of the gold- 
headed cane that he always carried, and which 
seemed a portion of himself; the very gold was 
knobbed and twisted, and the cane distorted, as if 
moulded by Nature to prove how she could mar 
the straightness and beauty of a fair growth. He 
crossed, as I have said, his fingers around the top, 
and leaned upon it, gazing at the picture, " The 
Golden Age." Mrs. Blamire had hung it opposite 
a mirror; and when Uncle Hardwicke was satisfied 
with his scrutiny, he looked back to view both the 
picture and himself in the glass; then turning 
abruptly away, he muttered — "And I was once 
like that child ! Ah ! what I might have been 
made then !" 

Uncle Hardwicke had a way of thinking aloud ; 
a habit that is rather awkward for persons in 
civilized society. What he intended to say, he 
uttered in a loud sharp tone; then dropping his 
voice, he ran on in a half whisper, — 

"*The Golden Age!' What a metallic sound it 
has ! I wonder whether it was the booby father or 
the mincing mother looked through some Guide to 
Poetry or Sentiment, and picked it outi Bah ! 
The only gold a child cares for is the golden butter- 
cup, or the bowl of the water-lily I Stuff I ' Golden 
Age,' indeed ! /-could paint it ! Let me see. A 
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miser with his money-bags heaped around him to 
suffocation; gold piled at either side of his 
shrivelled hands ; his eyes yellow and shining with 
gloating over his treasure-hoards; his skinny lips 
divided by the uncertain breath, panting for more. 
I would have a gulf at his feet, seething and waving 
with molten gold, and tossing the skeletons of 
those who make gold their god, to and fro for ever- 
lasting ! Above, a canopy of dark and dismal 
clouds, excluding the bright blue heavens, with 
their eternity of light and hope and unnumbered 
worlds, from him for ever ! Bah I stuff ! — that 
would be no punishment ! The sordid gold-glutton 
of earth could find no happiness in the broad 
liberal courts of heaven !" He twirled his cane 
vehemently. 

" Our Httle Hardy is singularly like his uncle," 
said Mrs. Blamire. (The lady was one of those 
who say the right thing at the wrong time). 

"And who is Hardy?" demanded the old gentle- 
man very sharply. 

"Our boy — our little Hardwicke," she replied. 
" We call him Hardy for shortness — " 

" Then you think my name too long, madam. 
Why did you give it to your boy ?" 

Tears rose to Mrs. Blamire's soft brown eyes, 
and she turned away to hide them. 

"There it is again!" he muttered; "and yet that 
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woman, from sheer weakness, fixMn a feeble fond- 
ness — a habit — one of ihc bad ones of society — 
will go on making that rosy boy like the crabbed 
and distempered man who tortures her. He, in his 
turn, will play the tyrant, as I do now ! — and can't 
help it A foolish mother made me what I am, 
and womankind must pay for it !" 

Uncle Hardwicke had a large and somewhat 
lofty head ; and yet it seemed at odds and ends 
with proportion, and puzzled many a phrenologist; 
it was like the gold head of his cane, knobbed and 
queer. There was wit in the twinkle of his hide- 
away eyes, concealed as they almost were by his 
thick gray tangled eyebrows, projecting, like the 
roof of a Swiss cottage, above the lower portion of 
his face; his nose was short, firm, and abrupt; but 
the compressed mouth, full of energy and strength, 
became beautiful and tender, when he spoke to or 
played with children — with little girls, I should 
write, for he was perfectly sincere in the hatred he 
expressed of boys. More than once he had been 
beguiled into lifting a petticoated urchin, with soft 
curly hair and delicate frame, in his arms, mistaking 
it for a girl ; but the moment the proud mamma or 
nurse called it a "little fellow," down came the 
child upon the most* convenient resting-place, and 
he turned away with his usual exclamation of "Bah ! 
pha!" adding, perhaps, "What an ass I was, not to 
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know!" Those who were long acquainted with 
Uncle Hardwicke called him old. Those who had 
been lately introduced to him thought him young — 
or certainly not old. His hair was fair and abun- 
dant — not at all gray; and his cane was never used 
to assist his walking. On the contrary, it was his 
amusement, his companion, his playfellow; he 
often pressed his lips to its gnarled top, or nibbled 
it caressingly — twirled, pointed, jerked it back- 
wards and for^'ards, and called it — and that fre- 
quently — into vigorous action, by poking all boys 
indiscriminately, old and young, big and little, 
out of his way, during his peregrinations. If he 
succeeded in flinging a lubberly boy into the gutter, 
he uttered a well-satisfied sound of exultation. 
Once, having thrust a large sun-burnt, impudent- 
looking thing, in a brown-hoUand pinafore and 
dirty trousers, into the mud, the mother inquired 
how he dared do that to her Mary? "Mary!" he 
repeated, "Mary! — serve her right for being so 
like a boy!" His educational views must have 
been very peculiar; he affected never to have 
heard of Queen's College or the London Univer- 
sity. He "Psha'd" and "Bah'd" at Westminster 
School; "Pooh'd" down Eton and Rugby; twirled 
Harrow into nothingness; shook his cane at Cam- 
bridge, and snubbed Oxford ! When Hardwicke 
the nephew grew into jacket and trousers, his 
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parents thought it right to inquire of Hardwicke 
the uncle what they should do with him — whether 
send him to school, or employ a private tutor % 

"A private tutor!" exclaimed Uncle Hardwicke. 
" What ! turn him into a milksop 1 Lead him about 
as country wenches do a sick calf] See him turn 
white at a turkey cock, and faint at the explosion 
of a bottle of soda water 1" 

" Then, uncle, you approve of a school V 

"No, madam, I do not I never did — never 
shall approve of a school. Do you want him to 
be turned into a bully and a boxer, with some 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, and none of 
English and French? to grow up a goose or a 
pedant? to be able to talk of nothing but Mast 
half,' and 'first form,* and 'great goes' and 'little 
goes,' — and to fag, or be puffed into a walking 
dictionary of school slang, — or a post, always stuck 
in the way, without movement or manner? to be 
able to do nothing but run in debt, row a wherry, 
drive four in hand, commit the brutality of a 
battue 1 Is that to be Act the Second of your 
Golden Age r 

Mrs. Blamire endeavoured to shake her head, 
and call up a playful smile. She failed in both. 
How, in her heart, she detested— not exactly her 
uncle, but his sweeping and perpetual grumbling ! 
"What shall we do, then, uncle?" she inquired. 
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"It's of little consequence what you do now. 
As you have sown so must you reap. You always 
gave him the largest lump of sugar, and made his 
sister his slave. Go on ! Pha ! Flam ! What can 
he be, but what we men are — Turks — savages — 
selfish and calculating]" 

Nothing soothed the old gentleman's fits of 
irritation but the smile of his niece, Jessie Blamire. 

"Make the most of your uncle before you 
advance far in your teens^ my dear," said her 
mother. " When you do, you will be classed as a 
woman; and, next to boys, I think your uncle 
hates women. He loved me and petted me until 
I was fourteen; ever since he has treated me — as 
he does ! That is all." 

But after Jessie had not only entered, but made 
considerable advances in her teens^ she retained her 
ascendency over Uncle Hardwicke ; — perhaps from 
the simplicity and actual sweetness of her mind and 
manner; perhaps from the fact that her love for 
the crabbed old gentleman was sincere. Jessie 
had a propensity for loving what others never 
cared about. The more helpless and ugly a thing 
was, the more attention it received from Jessie. 
Amongst other thing, she possessed a maimed tor- 
toise, — slow and sluggish enough when in the full 
vigour and animation of its nature, but helpless and 
stony beyond description in its actual condition. 
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Her uncle had been some time occupied in 
observing her in the garden, feeding, and even 
caressing, this vestige of creation. 

" What do you see in that deformity to admire 1" 
he inquired, poking it over with his cane. 

Jessie replaced her pensioner on the grass, and 
replied, "Nothing." 

" Why do you take care of it, then ]" 

"It is not able to provide for itself, uncle; and 
I do so pity it, poor blind, stupid thing !" 

" That's what you say of me, I suppose. Miss 
Minx?" 

"Not a bit of it," she replied, laughing, and 
adjusting her "pet" opposite a tuft of pinks, which 
he seemed disposed to snap and swallow. " No ! 
you are neither blind, stupid, nor lame, uncle." 

"Only crabbed and ugly?" 

" You are a dear, crabbed, ugly uncle, in general," 
she replied, with saucy simplicity; "but you are 
never crabbed to me, and have looked kindly on 
me for so many years, that I never consider you 
are not a beauty." 

"Your mother has just been telling me you 
danced all last night. She seems as proud of it as 
if you had done a great action, or acquired skill 
in concocting a new pudding." 

" It was such a pleasant, such a really happy 
evening, uncle; so much to amuse and interest." 
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" Poor fool," he muttered. 

" Every one was so kind to me." 

" Sheer hypocrisy ! Don't tell me of the moun- 
tains of white muslin, that have crushed through 
three seasons husbandless, being kind to a chicken 
like you on her first night ! How she niust have 
surpassed them in loveliness ! — Bah ! — I'll go my- 
self the next time ; should like to see how the old 
maids look at her — Vinegar! — ^Verjuice! — Mus- 
tard! — and Prussic Acid !" 

Half of this was spoken — the other loudly 
thought. Jessie was accustomed to this, and never 
replied until her soft, shy glance discovered that 
her uncle's lips ceased to move. He always snapt 
them together, after saying anything very pungent. 

"I do enjoy dancing!" she continued. 

" What ! walking across the room with a hop and 
swing at the corners, or bowling roiyijd it, like a 
hoop, in the arms of a stranger, to whom you 
would hardly bow next morning! No wonder 
there are so many elopements — so much going off, 
after this ball-practice ! Oh! oh! augh!" 

"Then I saw so many celebrated people!" 

"Oh! oh! a gentle Lady-blue, all softness and 
sentiment! or a female Atlas, ready to take the 
world on her shoulders, and instead of surmounting 
it with a cross, crown it with a mop and a tunic 
But perhaps the 'rights of women* would disdain 
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even the tunic. I think I see women taking part 
in the moving debates in the House of Commons, 
and hear the Lady Member's speech interrupted 
by a message, * If you please, ma'am, baby wants 
you/" 

Jessie laughed. "But you must see, uncle, how 
inconsistent you are; at one time to blame us poor 
women — " 

"Softly! softly! You are not a woman yet, 
Miss Jessie." 

" Never mind — us females — for not ruling men, 
and then — " 

"Wrong, Jessie. I blame you for not ruling 
hoys: that is your province. The word rule^ in 
well-organized society, should never be used by 
men to women, or women to men." 

" You would not like that, uncle. You rule us 
all with a rod of iron." 

" If I did, you would not dare to tell me so. 
When women complain of tyranny, be sure they do 
not suffer from it : it is those who dare not speak, 
who suffer." 

" But the party, uncle. We had such glonous 
music!" 

"Squall hi-i-ee-ee-ee — ^in that style, I suppose; 
or for the instrument, all rattle — up the keys — 
down again, with the jerk and the crash and the 
trundle of an Express train." 
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" My dear uncle," interposed Jessie, " if you are 
not pleased to hear of our dancing, our literature, 
or our music, I must tell you of our humanity. 
We had Mr. ." 

"So, he was there, was he?" exclaimed Uncle 
Hardwicke, with an emphatic thrust of his cane. 
"A sleek, mild gentleman. He should have been 
a diplomatist — a lecturer on expediency 1 He bends 
as though; his bones were grisles; and so lards a 
refusal, that you are beguiled into thinking it com- 
pliance. A fellow who would simper behind a 
laced and perfumed handkerchief at the tortures of 
an execution, seeming so sad the while ! — masking 
beneath the paper face of sympathy his hard 
unmoving features. A most bland and courteous 
gentleman! — ^how I hate him! An honest *No,' 
with or without a reason, is worthy of manhood; 
but an electrotyped lie, fair without and foul 
within, is a disgrace to a tailor! Ah! there are 
too many such parasites clinging to our honest 
English reputation, turning the salt and savour of 
society into mere curds and whey; and yet such 
fellows have their trials. It is no easy task to keep 
a fair repute with a foul heart; to ape most saintly 
charity, and gripe the gold you give. Half our 
charity is brag! And what fools we are, running 
after novelties ! I think with Trinculo, that *in 
England any strange beast makes a man.' When 
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they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out shillings to see a deformed Indian ! 
Ah!— augh!" 

" But surely you do him injustice," said Jessie. 
" He makes the most benevolent speeches; and I 
have seen him shed tears at a tale of distress." 

"Honour bright, Jessie, — ^you never saw the 
tears^ you only saw the white handkerchief that 
covered the face." 

" For shame, imcle ! you grow worse and worse," 
she said. " Why, he listens to every tale of dis- 
tress, and subscribes to all the charities !" 

"Does he pay his subscriptions?" inquired 
Uncle Hardwicke, with a very vicious compression 
of lips. 

"No one would be mean enough to give his 
name without his money, I should think," said 
Jessie, indignantly. "What good would that do?" 

" Ah ! bah ! flam ! — No use in making her wise 
in the world's ways too soon. Of all that withers 
the genial current of the soul, there is nothing so 
heart-breaking as mock-charity. I wonder," he 
added, "what tlie poet meant by 'genial current 
of the soul?' — as if every soul had the same 
current. — Augh! as if some were not d\\ puddle, and 
others — rectified spirit! — Ah! bah! My child, I 
don't want to see you deceived by the mockeries of 
life. I don't want to see you a mope; nor do I 
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wish to see you — as / am — alive to the treachery 
and wickedness that exist in some, but which it has 
been my curse to look for in all ! I wish I could 
love and trust the world as you do — and yet I would 
not have you trust it to your injury. If there is a 
fault, I see it; if there is not, I imagine it. I want 
faith in grown-up goodness; and I lack patience for 
failings, without considering my own. When 1 look 
in the bright, true face of childhood, I am happy : 
when I look in the smooth, false face of manhood, 
1 am miserable. There are moments when I ask 
myself why this should be, and I cannot tell. I know 
what 1 am, and I feel it impossible to be otherwise." 

"I wish you were always thus — always con- 
sistent*' 

"Consistent!" he repeated; "do you want me 
to be a miracle? Are we not, as a people, con- 
tinually doing and undoing, everlastingly changing] 
Is your brother, in long tails and stand-up collars 
and cracking voice, the same thing he was when 
his pockets were stuffed with tops, whip-cord, 
marbles, and barley-sugar? Are you, with your 
braided hair and developed form and face, over 
which every moment the shadows as well as the 
brightness of knowledge are passing, — are you the 
same you were in the 'Golden Age,* all timidity 
and little witchery? I said then, that was a fair 
picture of the future of both : he destroys the 
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flowers of life — ^you still seek to preserve them. I 
was right in thati There! I am not consistent 
now — I never am; I am an old fellow of moods 
and sensations; never remembering or caring what 
I have said ; saying what I think at the moment ; 
the victim of bad early training, and an internal 
combination against my peace between my temper 
and a bad digestion.'' 

The old man passed his hand over his brow, to 
conceal an agitation of which he was ashamed — 
for men usually wish to be considered devoid of 
the feeling they cherish most in women. Jessie's 
affectionate eyes swam in tears, while she observed 
the hasty stride with which he turned into the 
cypress walk that terminated the garden. Rugged, 
inconsistent, at times as credulous as he was at 
other times incredulous; harsh, while chiding his 
own harshness; tender as a woman of the infliction 
of bodily injury upon any living thing except a 
school-boy, while careless as to the amount of 
mental suffering he occasioned by words sharper 
than a two-edged sword — he had nevertheless a 
strong hold on the affections of Jessie Blamire; 
and she had retained her influence over him, long 
after the period of the "Golden Age," not by an 
effort, but by the simplicity and child-like loving- 
ness of her nature. To say that Uncle Hardwicke 
never suspected her, would be absurd; but the 
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clearness and purity of her nature made him 
ashamed of his suspicions. 

A few months more passed, and Mrs. Blamire, 
with her quiet smile, told her uncle that Mr. 
Blamire wished to speak to him. 

"Any bad debts or difficulties — eh] Has my 
precious nephew been getting into fresh scrapes ; 
or your husband been mad enough to speculate in 
any of the ruin-schemes, which, if they enrich one 
man, must beggar ten ]" 

" No, indeed, uncle, but — " 

"Well, madam r 

" It is a delicate subject. I would rather you 
spoke to Blamire." 

" There's a wedding on the tapis ! The prospect, 
even, of a matrimonial sacrifice never enters a 
family, but every woman in the house is interested 
and agitated immediately. If she's ever so old, 
and as yellow as saffron, her face becomes radiant 
with cloudy blushes, and you can't look at her 
without eliciting the reply — * Ask my papa ! ' Well, 
the cub is not yet a * marrying man,' so speak out, 
madam!" 

" We have had such a charming offer for Jessie !" 
said the mamma, radiant with full-blown exultation. 

"A golden offer, ehl" 

" Indeed we may so call it." 

" Mr. What-d'ye-call-him]" 
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" My dear uncle," exclaimed the lady, unable to 
conceal the triumph, "the gentleman is a Baronet!" 

"Have you mentioned it to Jessie?" 

" Not yet. I felt it due to you — 

" Pha !" Uncle Hardwicke rose to ring the belL 

" Do not, my dear sir — I implore, I entreat you 
— do not terrify the poor child; let me prepare her; 
do not, I beg of you, agitate her; her nerves — ^" 

" Bah ! If she loves him, she'll soon get over 
the nerves and agitation." 

" Do not be so hasty, dear uncle ! She may not 
quite love him; but it must come. Consider the 
advantages ! She may fancy she likes some one 
else, but it would be insane to suffer her to retain 
such an idea. I must use my prerogative for my 
child's advantage." 

"Stay where you are, madam!" was the reply; 
" I must judge for myself, without any tampering. 
Prerogative, indeed ! " 

Jessie soon came, beaming and smiling; her well- 
opened eyes wandering from the imploring look of 
her mother to the keen gaze of her uncle. 

" Sit down, my dearest," said Mrs. Blamire, "and 
don't agitate yourself. Indeed, uncle, you must 
let me ring for a glass of water." 

The old gentleman made a vigorous rush at the 
bell, which, as he intended, left the bell-pull in his 
hand. 
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Jessie looked astonished; her mother put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and uttered a pretty little 
shriek. 

" Now, Jessie," said the old gentleman, "come 
here. There, stand before me, just as you used to 
say your catechism; put your hands behind you, 
and look me full in the face. Have you been such 
an idiot — no, that's not what I want to say; I 
mean — Are you in love, Jessie 1" — and he gave his 
cane a most satisfactory and determined twist 
round and round, like a catherine-wheeL 

Jessie blushed — not the common-place couleur 
de rose, but a determined carnation over cheek and 
brow. 

"I don't know — I think not," was the hardly 
articulate reply. 

" That's no answer; look me in the face, and 
speak out ; — Is there any one whom you prefer as 
a husband?" 

Mrs. Blamire advanced. Whatever was womanly 
in her nature was roused; she almost forgot the 
bon partie — the " splendid match " — in sympathy 
for her child's trembling agitation. " I wish you 
would be more gentle, and give her time," she 
said. 

"I beg you will not interfere, madam," he 
observed ; and then, striking the cane on the floor, 
he added, " speak, young lady, and the truth." 
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" There are some I prefer — " 

"Is there one you prefer?" interrupted Uncle 
Hardwicke. 

Poor Jessie looked imploringly at her mother. 

"Speak, and at once!" thundered Uncle Hard- 
wicke. Jessie burst into tears. How the old man 
stormed, and cursed womankind and their affecta- 
tions ! Mrs. Blamire, roused for once, forgot to 
act a part She turned with a kindled eye on 
Uncle Hardwicke, while he was poking the air 
with his cane, making thrusts at invisible boys, and 
stabbing his own shadow, and called him a "brute !" 
The word trembled on her lip, checked by the 
consciousness of her sudden and most unexampled 
audacity. 

The old man dropped his cane. She had borne 
the rudeness and insult he had occasionally 
showered upon her for twenty years without a 
murmur — nay, as if they were compliments. No 
sooner had she spoken, than her disinherited self 
and children appeared to her imagination in spectral 
array! One rash moment had Overthrown the 
endurance of a life, and she trembled at the result 
The cane lay upon the ground at her feet, and 
Uncle Hardwicke*s lips were parted by astonish- 
ment Suddenly he caught her in his arms, as he 
had done in her childhood, and exclaimed, — 

" I love you, Bess, I love you ! You are an 
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honest woman, after all. That * brute' was worth 
any money! Stick to the 'brute/ Bess! it is so 
true. To be sure I am a ^brute^ and I know it!" 
There was a second edition of Jessie's blushes — 
a second, and a third — but no niore tears. She 
ccmfessed her love for one whom her uncle had 
called more than once " a poor lay brother," a very 
exemplary young clergyman, who had been betrayed 
into affection for his niece by seeing her con- 
stantly; her parents all the time thinking — if, 
indeed, they thought about it — that he could never 
aspire to their child, because he was poor, and she 
rich. He had been considered a tame young man 
about the house; saying grace before and after 
dinner, and singing duets with Jessie, to keep her 
in practice: that was all Mr. or Mrs. Blamire saw; 
but the keen old uncle saw more clearly what was 
going forward. He observed that the young man 
struggled against a passion to which poor Jessie 
yielded at once; and that, though he treated him 
with the deference due to his age and position, he 
had never compromised a principle in compliment 
to his opinion. Uncle Hardwicke, therefore, had 
long determined on the match, and that he should 
have, in due time, aii abundance of Church 
patronage. It was his pet project, his deep 
mystery, round which he had circled his cane an 
hundred times, not to be disturbed by any member. 
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even, of the peerage. He tried and tantalized 
poor Jessie, and destroyed Mrs. Blamire's high- 
caste speculation, insisting that the Baronet should 
be dismissed that very evening. He aroused the 
lover, by laying bare his secret; and at the moment 
the young man expressed his determination never 
to see "Miss Blamire" again, he placed her hand 
in his, presented him with a living, and ten thou- 
sand pounds as her marriage portion, grumbling 
and satirizing all the time, while his mouth every 
five minutes opened with one of those bright 
benevolent smiles which so perfectly sanctified his 
nature. 

" I shouldn't at all wonder," he said, " if one of 
these days there was to be a repetition of *The 
Golden Age,' — ah! bah! — and that I was to live to 
see it." 
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SOPLE find it easy enough to laugh at 
" spirit-stories" in broad daylight, when 
the sunbeams dance upon the grass, 
and the deepest forest glades are 
spotted and checkered only by the 
tender shadows of leafy trees; when 
the rugged castle, that looked so mysterious and 
so stem in the looming night, seems suited for a 
lady's bower; when the rushing waterfall sparkles 
in diamond showers, and the hum of bee and 
song of bird tune the thoughts to hopes of life and 
happiness; people may laugh at ghosts then, if 
they like, but as for me, I never could merely 
smile at the records of those shadowy visitors. I 
have large faith in things supernatural, and cannot 
disbelieve solely on the ground that I lack such 
evidences as are supplied by the senses; for they, 
in truth, sustain by palpable proofs so few of the 
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One in particular, I remember, always excited 
great interest in her young listeners, from its 
mingling of the real and the romantic; but it can 
never be told as she told it : there was so much of 
the picturesque about the old lady — so much to 
admire in the curious carving of her ebony cane, 
in the beauty of her point lace, the size and weight 
of her long ugly ear-rings, the fashion of her solid 
silk gown, the singularity of her buckled shoes — 
her dark-brown wrinkled face, every wrinkle an 
expression — ^her broad thoughtful brow, beneath 
which glittered her bright blue eyes — bright, even 
when her eyelashes were white with years. All 
these peculiarities gave impressive effect to her 
words. 

"In my young time," she told us, "I spent 
many happy hours with Amelie de Rohean, in her 
uncle's castle. He was a fine man — much size, 
stem, and dark, and full of noise — a strong man, 
no fear — he had a great heart, and a big head. 

" The castle was situated in the midst of the 
most stupendous Alpine scenery, and yet it was 
not solitary. There were other dwellings in sight; 
some very near, but separated by a ravine, through 
which, at all seasons, a rapid river kept its foaming 
course. You do not know what torrents are in 
this country; your torrents are as babies — ours are 
giants. The one I speak of divided the valley; 
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many marvels by which we are surrounded, that I 
would rather reject them altogether, as witnesses, 
than abide the issue entirely as they suggest. 

My great-grandmother was a native of the canton 
of Berne; and at the advanced age of ninety, her 
memory of "the long ago" was as active as it 
could have been at fifteen : she looked as if she 
had just stepped out of a piece of tapestry belong- 
ing to a past age, but with warm sympathies for 
the present. Her English, when she became ex- 
cited, was very curious — a mingling of French, 
certainly not Parisian, with here and there scraps 
of German done into English, literally — so that 
her observations were at times remarkable for their 
strength. "The mountains," she would say, "in 
her country, went high, high up, until they could 
look into the heavens, and hear God in the storm." 
She never thoroughly comprehended the real 
beauty of England, but spoke with contempt of 
the flatness of our island — calling our mountains 
"inequalities," nothing more — holding our agri- 
culture " cheap," saying that the land tilled itself, 
leaving the man nothing to do. She would sing 
the most amusing /<z/^/V songs, and tell stories from 
morning till night, more especially spirit-stories : 
but the old lady would not tell a tale of that 
character a .second time to an unbeliever; such 
things, she would say, " are not for make-laugh.'^ 
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" I was nothing where Amelie was — nothing but 
her shadow! The bravest and best in the country- 
would have rejoiced to be to her what I was — her 
chosen friend; and some would have periled their 
lives for one of the sweet smiles which played 
around her uncle, but never touched his heart 
Monsieur never would suffer people to be happy 
except in his way. He had never married; and 
he declared Amelie never should. She had, he 
said, as much enjoyment as he had: she had a 
castle with a drawbridge; she had a forest for 
hunting; dogs and horses; servants, and serfs; 
jewels, gold, and gorgeous dresses; a guitar and a 
harpsichord; a parrot — and a friend! And such 
an uncle ! he believed there was not such another 
uncle in broad Europe! For many a long day 
Amelie laughed at this catalogue of advantages; 
that is, she laughed when her uncle left the room 
— she never laughed before him. In time, the 
laugh came not; but in its place sighs and tears. 
Monsieur had a great deal to answer for. Amelie 
was not prevented from seeing the gentry when 
they came to visit in a formal way, and she met 
many hawking and hunting; but she never was per- 
mitted to invite any one to the castle, nor to 
accept an invitation. Monsieur fancied that by 
shutting her lips, he closed her heart; and boasted 
such was the advantage of his good training, that 
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Amelie's mind was fortified against all weaknesses, 
for she had not the least dread of wandering about 
the ruined chapel of the castle, where he himself 
dared not go after dusk. This place was dedicated 
to the family ghost — the spirit, which for many 
years had it entirely at its own disposal. It was 
much attached to its quarters, seldom leaving 
them, except for the purpose of interfering when 
anything decidedly wrong was going forward in 
the castle. *La Femme Noir' had been seen 
gliding along the unprotected parapet of the 
bridge, and standing on a pinnacle, before the late 
master's death ; and many tales were told of her, 
which in this age of unbelief would not be 
credited." 

" Granny, did you know why your friend ventured 
so fearlessly into the ghost's territories?" inquired 
my little cousin. 

"I am not come to that," was the reply; "and 
you are one saucy little maid, to ask what I do 
not choose to tell. Amelie certainly entertained 
no fear of the spirit; *La Femme Noir' could have 
had no angry feeling toward her, for my friend 
would wander in the ruins, taking no note of day- 
light, or moonlight, or even darkness. The 
peasants declared their young lady must have 
walked over crossed bones, or drunk water out of 
a raven's skull, or passed nine times round the 
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spectre's glass on Midsummer eve. She must 
have done all this, if not more: there could be 
little doubt that the * Femme Noir ' had initiated 
her into certain mysteries ; for they heard at times 
voices in low, whispering converse, and saw the 
shadows of two persons cross the old roofless 
chapel, when * Mamselle * had passed the foot- 
bridge alone. Monsieur gloried in this fearless- 
ness on the part of his gentle niece; and more 
than once, when he had revellers in the castle, he 
sent her forth at midnight to bring him a bough 
from a tree that only grew beside the altar of the 
old chapel; and she did his bidding always as 
willingly, though not as rapidly, as he could 
desire. 

" But certainly Amelie's courage brought no 
calmness. She became pale ; her pillow was often 
moistened by her tears; her music was neglected ; 
she took no pleasure in the chase; and her chamois 
not receiving its usual attention, went oflf to the 
mountains. She avoided me — her friend! who 
would have died for her; she left me alone; she 
made no reply to my prayers, and did not heed 
my entreaties. One morning, when her eyes were 
fixed upon a book she did not read, and I sat at 
my embroidery a little apart, watching the tears 
stray over her cheek, until I was blinded by my 
own, I heard Monsieur's heavy tramp approaching 
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through the long gallery; some boots creak — but 
the boots of Monsieur! — they growled! 

" ' Save me ! oh save me ! ' she exclaimed wildly. 
Before I could reply, her uncled banged open 
the door, and stood before us like an embodied 
thunderbolt He held an open letter in his hand 
— his eyes glared — his nostrils were distended — ^he 
trembled so with rage, that the cabinets and old 
china shook again. 

" * Do you,' he said, *know Charles le Maitrel" 

" Amelie replied, * She did.' 

" * How did you make acquaintance with the 
son of my deadliest foe ]' 

" There was no answer. The question was 
repeated. Amelie said she had met him, and at 
last confessed it was in the ruined portion of the 
castle 1 She threw herself at her uncle's feet — she 
clung to his knees: love taught her eloquence. 
She told him how deeply Charles regretted the^ 
long-standing feud; how earnest, and true, and 
good he was. Bending low, until her tresses were 
heaped upon the floor, she confessed, modestly, 
but firmly, that she loved this young man ; that she 
would rather sacrifice the wealth of the whole world 
than forget him. 

"Monsieur seemed suffocating; he tore of his 
lace cravat, and scattered its fragments on the floor 
— still she clung to him. At last he flung her from 
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him; he reproached her with the bread she had 
eaten, and heaped odium upon her mother's 
memory ! But though Amelie's nature was tender 
and affectionate, the old spirit of the old race 
roused within her; the slight girl arose, and stood 
erect before the man of storms. 

" * Did you think,' she said, * because I bent to 
you, that I am feeble] because I bore with you, 
have I no thoughts] You gave food to this frame, 
but you fed not my heart ; yoii gave me nor love, 
nor tenderness, nor sympathy; you showed me to 
your friends, as you would your horse. If you had 
by kindness sown the seeds of love within my 
bosom ; if you had been a father to me in tender- 
ness, I would have been to you — a child. I never 
knew the time when I did not tremble at your 
footstep; but I will do so no more. I would 
gladly have loved you, trusted you, cherished you; 
but I feared to let you know I had a heart, lest 
you should tear and insult it. Oh, sir, those who 
expect love where they give none, and confidence 
where there is no trust, blast the fair time of youth, 
and lay up for themselves an unhonoured old age.' 
The scene terminated by Monsieur's falling down 
in a fit, and Amelie's being conveyed fainting to 
her chamber. 

" That night the castle was enveloped by storms ; 
they came from all points of the compass — thunder. 
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lightning, hail, and rain ! The master lay in his 
stately bed, and was troubled; he could hardly 
believe that Amelie spoke the words he had heard: 
cold-hearted and selfish as he was, he was also a 
clear-seeing man, and it was their truth that struck 
him. But still his heart was heardened; he had 
commanded Amelie to be locked into her chamber, 
and her lover seized and imprisoned when he came 
to his usual tryst. Monsieur, I have said, lay in 
his stately bed, the lightning, at intervals, illumin- 
ing his dark chamber. I had cast myself on the 
floor outside her door, but could not hear her 
weep, though I knew that she was overcome of 
sorrow. As I sat, my head resting against the 
lintel of the door, a form passed through the solid 
oak from her chamber, without the bolts being 
withdrawn. I saw it, as plainly as I see your faces 
now, under the influence of various emotions; 
nothing opened, but it passed through — a shadowy 
form, dark and vapoury, but perfectly distinct. I 
knew it was ' La Femme Noir,' and I trembled, 
for she never came from caprice, but always for a 
purpose. I did not fear for Amelie, for *La 
Femme Noir' never warred with the high-minded 
or virtuous. She passed slowly, more slowly than 
I am speaking, along the corridor, growing taller 
and taller as she went on, until she entered Mon- 
sieur's chamber by the door, exactly opposite where 
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I stood. She paused at the foot of the plumed 
bed, and the lightning, no longer fitful, by its broad 
flashes kept up a perpetual illumination. She 
stood for some time perfectly motionless, though 
in a loud tone the master demanded whence she 
came and what she wanted. At last, during a 
pause in the storm, she told him that all the power 
he possessed should not prevent the union of 
Amelie and Charles. I heard her voice myself; 
it sounded like the night wind among fir-trees — 
cold and shrill, chilling both ear and heart I 
turned my eyes away while she spoke, and when I 
looked again, she was gone ! The storm continued 
to increase in violence, and the master's rage kept 
pace with the war of elements. The servants 
were trembling with undefined terror; they feared 
they knew not what: the dogs added to their 
apprehension by howling fearfully, and then bark- 
ing in the highest possible key : the master paced 
about his chamber, calling in vain on his domestics, 
stamping and swearing like a maniac. At last, 
amid flashes of lightning, he made his way to the 
head of the great staircase, and presently the clang 
of the alarum-bell mingled with the thunder and 
the roar of the mountain torrents: this hastened 
the servants to his presence, though they seemed 
hardly capable of understanding his words. He 
insisted on Charles being brought before him. We 
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all trembled, for he was mad and livid with rage. 
The warden, in whose care the young man was, 
dared not enter the hall that echoed his loud words 
and heavy footsteps, for when he went to seek his 
prisoner, he found every bolt and bar withdrawn, 
and the iron door wide open; — he was gone! 
Monsieur seemed to find relief by his energies 
being called into action ; he ordered instant pursuit, 
and mounted his favourite charger, despite the 
storm, despite the fury of the elements. Although 
the great gates rocked, and the castle shook Hke 
an aspen leaf, he set forth, his path illumined by 
the lightning. Bold and brave as was his horse, 
he found it almost impossible to get it forward : he 
dug his spurs deep into the flanks of the noble 
animal, until the red blood mingled with the rain* 
At last it rushed madly down the path to the bridge 
the young man must cross; and when they reached 
it, the master discerned the floating cloak of the 
pursued a few yards in advance. Again the horse 
rebelled against his will, the lightning flashed in 
his eyes, and the torrent seemed a mass of red 
fire : no sound could be heard but of its roaring 
waters: the attendants clung as they advanced to 
the hand-rail of the bridge. The youth, uncon- 
scious of tht pursuit^ proceeded rapidly; and again 
'oused, the horse plunged forward. On the in- 
stant, the form of * La Femme Noir ' passed with 
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the blast that rushed down the ravine ; the torrent 
followed in her track, and more than half the 
bridge was swept away for ever. As the master 
reined back the horse he had so urged forv^^ard, 
he saw the youth kneeling with outstretched arms 
on the opposite bank — kneeling in gratitude for his 
deliverance from this double peril. All were struck 
with the piety of the youth, and earnestly rejoiced 
at his deliverance; though they did not presume 
to say so, or look as if they thought it. I never 
saw so changed a person as the master when he 
re-entered the castle gate : his cheek was blanched 
— his eye quelled — his fierce plume hung broken 
over his shoulder — his step was unequal; and in 
the voice of a feeble girl, he said — * Bring me a 
cup of wine.' I was his cupbearer, and for the 
first time in his life he thanked me graciously, and 
in the warmth of his gratitude tapped my shoulder; 
the caress nearly hurled me across the halL What 
passed in his retiring-room, I know not. Some 
said, the *Femme Noir' visited him again; I can- 
not tell, J did not see her; I speak of what I saw, 
not of what I heard. The storm passed away with 
a clap of thunder, to which the former sounds were 
but as the rattling pebbles beneath the swell of a 
summer wave^ The next morning Monsieur sent 
for the Pasteur. The good man seemed terror- 
stricken as he entered the hall; but Monsieur filled 
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him a quart of gold coins out of a leathern bag, to 
repair his church, and that quickly; and grasping 
his hand as he departed, looked him steadily in the 
face. As he did so, large drops stood like beads 
upon his brow; his stem, coarse features, were 
strangely moved, while he gazed upon the calm, 
pale minister of peace and love. * You,' he said, 
* bid God bless the poorest peasant that passes you 
on the mountain ; have you no blessing to give the 
master of Rohean % ' 

" * My son,' answered the good man, * I give 
you the blessing I may give: — May God bless 
you, and may your heart be opened to give and to 
receive.' 

" * I know I can give,' replied the proud man ; 
' but what can I receive % ' 

" * Love,' he replied. ' All your wealth has not 
brought you happiness, because you are unloving 
and unloved ! ' 

" The demon returned to his brow, but it did 
not remain there. 

" * You shall give me lessons in this thing,' he 
said; and so the good man went his way. 

"Amelie continued a close prisoner; but a 
change came over Monsieur. At first he shut him- 
self up in his chamber, and no one was suffered to 
enter his presence : he took his food with his own 
hand from the only attendant who ventured to 
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approach his door. He was heard walking up and 
down the room, day and night. When we were 
going to sleep, we heard his heavy tramp \ at day- 
break, there it was again ; and those of the house- 
hold who awoke at intervals during the night, said 
it was unceasing. 

" Monsieur could read. Ah, you may smile ; 
but in those days, and in those mountains, such 
men as ' the master * did not trouble themselves or 
others with knowledge : but the master of Rohean 
read both Latin and Greek, and commanded the 
BOOK he had never opened since his childhood to 
be brought him. It was taken out of its velvet 
case, and carried in forthwith; and we saw his 
shadow from without, like the shadow of a giant, 
bending over the book; and he read in it for some 
days; and we greatly hoped it would soften and 
change his nature : and though I cannot say much 
for the softening, it certainly effected a great 
change; he no longer stalked moodily along the 
corridors, and banged the doors, and swore at the 
servants; he rather seemed possessed of a merry 
spirit, roaring out an old song — 

* Aux bastions de Gen€ve, nos cannons, 

Sont branquez ; 
S'il y a quelques attaque nous les feront ronfler, 
Viva ! les cannoniers I ' 

and then he would pause, and clang his hands to- 
gether like a pair of cymbals, and laugh. And 
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once, as I was passing along, he pounced out upon 
me, and whirled me round in a waltz, roaring at 
me when he let me down, to practise that and 
break my embroidery frame. He formed a band of 
horns and trumpets, and insisted on the goatherds 
and shepherds sounding reveilles in the mountains, 
and the village children beating drums; — his only 
idea of joy and happiness was noise. He set all 
the canton to work to mend the bridge, paying the 
workmen double wages; and he, who never entered 
a church before, would go to see how the labourers 
were getting on nearly every day. He talked and 
laughed a great deal to himself; and in his gaiety 
of heart would set the mastiffs fighting, and make 
excursions from home — we knowing not where he 
went. At last, Amelie was summoned to his 
presence, and he shook her and shouted, then 
kissed her; and hoping she would be a good girl, 
told her he had provided a husband for her. 
Amelie wept and prayed; and the master capered 
and sung. At last she fainted; and taking 
advantage of her unconsciousness, he conveyed 
her to the chapel; and there beside the altar 
stood the bridegroom — no other than Charles le 
Maitre ! 

"They lived many happy years together; and 
when Monsieur was in every respect a better, 
though still a strange man, the ' Femme Noir' ap- 
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peared again to him — once. She did so with a 
placid air, on a summer night, with her arm ex- 
tended towards the heavens. 

" The next day the muffled bell told the valley 
that the stormy, proud old master of Rohean had 
ceased to live." 
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JHE purest, the highest, the strongest tie 
that exists in Nature, is the love a mother 
bears her child. The mother loves her 
baby with the intensity of her whole soul, 
when it is anything but loveable to others : 
a little misshapen thing — the human form indicated 
rather than developed — a toilsome, tiresome, plain- 
tive lump of mortality — escaped from one grave 
only to be prepared for another. Weeping its way 
through a wailing world, more helpless than a 
chicken, a kitten, a puppy; needing perpetual care 
by day and night, this Httle casket of an immortal 
spirit, that looks inquiringly forth from its crystal 
windows, and drinks in knowledge, to be revolved 
within the silent chambers of its mind, clings to its 
mother by an instinct that at once teaches it the 
l)Ower and tenderness of her all-wondrous love! 
With creatures of inferior kinds, carefulness and 
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tenderness for their offspring pass away when the 
necessity for care is at an end; but (true reading 
of the immortality of purest love !) the mother's 
interest in her child endures unto the last If the 
course of Nature is reversed, and the grave is 
heaped above the child, leaving the mother's eyes 
to be closed by strangers, with what ever-living 
tenderness does she not weep for that which cannot 
be again — only finding consolation in the hope of 
the HEREAFTER that reunites ! 

It is hard to imagine a selfish mother ; but when 
such there is, Nature shrinks with horror from her 
own miserable creation. All who saw Catherine 
Sidney and her infant said it was the most beauti- 
ful sight to see so young a mother with so charming 
a child. The baby was certainly the perfection of 
what babies can be : it was very fair ; its eyes were 
of the usual undefined colour of babyhood, but 
large; and — ^greatest of all comforts! — generally 
closed in very sweet and happy sleep \ for the little 
creature's mouth was graced by a quiet smile, and 
she never cried — at least, so every one said. 
Catherine was very young when she became a 
mother, and once (it may be but an on dit) Catherine 
put the large doll (laid by on her marriage) and 
her baby into the same cradle, just, Is she said, to 
puzzle " their papa I " 

Mrs. Sidney's young days were spent most 
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happily. Her mother, Lady Anne Gaskill, had 
said Catherine was too young to be permitted a 
voice in the matter: that she never had even a 
playmate except her cousin Arthur ; and that as he 
was four years younger than she was, there could 
be no love there. This was all true ; and Catherine 
loved her husband with a passive, obedient feeling, 
very delightful to a kind, amiable, thoughtful man, 
who desired to find his wife's opinions and tastes 
running in the same current as his own. He was 
very fond of, and very proud of the young beauty ; 
and though sorely disappointed that the baby was 
a daughter, as a large portion of property depended 
on a son, he received the little stranger as affection- 
ately as its mother could desire. Soon after the 
birth of the little Kate, the day his wife completed 
her eighteenth year, Mr. Sidney was killed by a fall 
from his horse : it was the first sorrow she had 
known — the very first — and its suddenness added 
to her grief. He had kissed her so tenderly but 
an hour before ; and was thrown by a horse he was 
breaking for her use. She could hardly believe in 
the reality that she was to hear his voice no more : 
she hoped she had made him happy ; and yet she 
accused herself of a thousand neglects — which he 
had never felt. 

She traced in her infant's features a resemblance 
to him whose memory she really loved, and she 
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devoted herself to her child with such entireness of 
service, that her mother assured her she forgot her 
own dignity in ministering so continually to her 
infant. But the young widow had more than she 
was aware of to thank her husband for : the feel- 
ings and observations of his thoughtful, earnest 
nature, had corrected whatever was careless or 
unthinking in her habits; and his loss had en- 
shrined his wishes in her heart. She remembered 
and cherished all his expressions, and his desires, 
and derived the pleasure, which the performance 
of a duty always bestows, in training little Kate as 
he would have wished. This was not half so per- 
plexing as escaping from the various matches 
which, in " due course of time," her lady mother 
recommended to her attention : it was in vain she 
assured her she had determined not to marry ; that 
she never would give a right to any man to inter- 
fere with the education of Sidney's child ; that she 
was perfectly independent, and did not require 
more than she possessed. Lady Anne had so 
restless a talent for match-making, that slie volun- 
teered her services to strangers ; so that Catherine 
had little chance of escape. She resolved, there- 
fore, to leave London, and move about until she 
found some quiet retreat suited to her purpose. 
She longed to carry out her husband's educational 
views, which, whenever Lady Anne heard of them, 
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she had declared impracticable ; for " what mother," 
she argued, " could ever devote herself to children 
as he had proposed ?" 

Kate, as she grew up, won upon all she 
approached. She was exceedingly lovely, playful, 
and full of spirit — ^yet quite a child : she loved her 
mother as a sister, and respected her as a parent 
Whenever Catherine returned to town to visit Lady 
Anne for a brief season, she encountered various 
temptations to forsake the rigid duty she had 
imposed on herself; but she continued proof 
against them all. She was so much admired that 
it caused no little wonder how she remained 
insensible to the attentions of accomplished and 
amiable men ; and had her mother known half of 
those whom her manner prevented from declaring 
love, she would have been broken-hearted ; for she 
esteemed it a considerable advantage to have the 
reputation of numberless rejections. With true 
wisdom Catherine preferred bringing up her child 
chiefly in the seclusion of the country : she believed 
that town-teaching is not equal to the knowledge, 
the habit of seeing, observing, comparing, and 
thinking acquired in the country. The little girl 
at seven was as learned in flowers as in music ; and 
could quote apt passages about bee and butterfly, 
and understand their economy and transformations. 
The perfect love and confidence each felt in the 
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other had long rewarded the mother for the care 
she bestowed upon her daughter ; and the tranquil 
exercise of her mind, the elegant seclusion of her 
habits, the pure air, early hours, and useful pursuits, 
which rendered her the idol of the little village 
near which she lived, nine months out of twelve, 
preserved her beauty so effectually, that in a few- 
years she looked very little older than her daughter. 
Kate's mind ripened quickly ; and in general her 
manner was more thoughtful than her mother's. 
It was charming to hear their voices mingle in 
prayer as in song — to watch them bending over 
the same book, engaged in the same charities, 
cultivating the same accomplishments, enjoying the 
same amusements, sharing the same friends, loving 
the same people. 

Lady Anne had commenced speculating upon 
her grand-daughter's " establishment," and inquir- 
ing month after month when she should be " pre- 
sented." Mrs. Sidney knew that a time was coming 
when Kate would find some one to awaken a 
passion which she, a wife and widow, had never 
really felt ; and looking out, as she had done, upon 
the world from her retirement, she often wondered 
if it were not better that women should never 
love, than love as they often did : her heart seemed 
so full of maternal affection, that she wondered if 
it could possibly have found room for any other. 
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She had been, perhaps, too much shut up from the 
world ; and though this had preserved much of her 
singleness of thought and purpose, it had narrowed 
her observation. She had been smiling, half 
amused, half sorrowing, over one of her mother^s 
worldly-minded letters, when, laying it by, she 
opened another; it was from her cousin Arthur, 
now a major of artillery, just returned from India, 
anxious to see his old playfellow, and " her little 
girl." She called Kate to read the letter with her 
when she re-perused it ; and the fair ringlets of the 
" little girl " fell over her shoulders as, her hands 
crossed upon her mother's lap, she knelt beside 
her knee, casting a glance or so towards an 
opposite mirror, of sly wonderment at what her 
cousin would say to the " little girl," who was quite 
a young woman. 

Catherine anticipated her cousin's visit with 
•unfeigned pleasure ; he had been, she told Kate, 
" such a nice, dear, kind boy." 

" Was he handsome 1 " 

"No — yes." She had forgotten all about his 
beauty : he had fair, curling hair, like Kate's, and 
a charming voice. Kate said that would be so 
pleasant; they could sing glees together; and 
" Arthur, cousin Arthur's coming," gave abundant 
scope for conversation until he came. 

He was greatly astonished to find Kate so grown. 
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Catherine, he said, "was just the same, not an 
hour older ; but, it might be, a degree handsomer.'* 
She certainly had not arrived at that period when 
lame courtiers remind a woman she is old, by 
assuring her she ^^ looks so young!'' 

In the mornings they rode, or drove, or sketched ; 
and in the evenings they played and sung, or dined 
with the Rector, or their only other neighours, an 
ancient peeress and her daughters ; or they dined 
at "The Grange," as Mrs. Sidney's cottage was 
called ; and the consequence was, that in less than 
a fortnight it was a settled point with all the gossips 
that Mrs, Sidney was more than likely to change 
her name. 

And more improbable things have come to pass. 
At first Kate was loud in her cousin's praise: 
" How could mamma not think him handsome ! " 
" How could mamma have forgotten his beautiful 
eyes ! " " Howr.f7i^Z!/mamma say his hair was flaxen, 
like hers, when it was such a deep, dense brown ! " 
" How could mamma forget his bright smile ! " and 
so on. But after a time, all these perfections 
passed without observation ; no note was taken of 
them, nor even a bit of praise vouchsafed when 
they were commented upon by others. 

As weeks grew into months, Kate's manner 
became strange and distant to the handsome 
soldier. Notwithstanding that he was as attentive 
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to the mother as to the daughter, she avoided not 
only him but her mother ; and, for the first time in 
her young life, seemed to consider solitude a sweet 
companion. When Arthur talked with her mother 
about his happy days of childhood; when he 
obliged her to repeat, again and again, the half- 
childlike song she had sung him ; then, when, 
bending over her, as she sat at her harp, he called 
to her remembrance the time he fell into the 
river, when climbing along a willow to catch her 
some water-lilies, and described his ecstasy when 
he saw her weeping with anxiety by his side — 
these, and such-like reminiscences, poor Kate 
could not tell why, perhaps she hardly inquired 
7vhyy but they almost broke her heart: she felt 
suffocated, and retired, abashed at her own 
emotions, to shed almost her first tears alone. 
She could not even kiss her mother as she did a 
month before; she even questioned her beauty. 
She thought it unseemly in her, a widow, to laugh 
and jest with so young a man I And she had none 
to tell all this to — ^no one to confide in ; and then 
she wondered what she had to confide ! For the 
first time she quarelled with her maid, and tossed 
the blue ribbon from her hair. She refused to go 
riding with her mother and her cousin, though her 
brown mare stood pawing beneath her window; 
and yet, when she saw them cantering through the 
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trees, she burst into an agony of tears. She 
thought her heart would have leaped from her 
bosom, when Arthur clasped a bracelet on her 
arm ; and yet she felt inclined to dash it on the 
carpet, when she perceived that he had bestowed 
one of even greater beauty on her mother. There 
was something most tender in his twining a wreath 
of forget-me-nots for her hair; but then he pre- 
sented her mother with a bouquet of myrtle. He 
gave her a rose-bud every morning ; but then he 
gave her mother a rose. 

Mrs. Sidney seemed never to have been happy 
before. The lustre of triumph beamed from her 
deep blue eyes ; her full heart loved for the first 
time. She was not, like Kate, ignorant of the 
fact. She put away with a reason her determina- 
tion that no one should interfere with her child's 
education — that was completed. And then he 
loved Kate so dearly ; he spoke of her so unceas- 
ingly. He could only, of course, regard her as a 
child, where there was such a disparity of years ! 
Kate was seventeen, and he nearly thirty. Mon- 
strous ! She was a child — ^she might be his child. 
No, not quite. She counted on her fingers — 
thirteen years ! that was a disparity indeed ! She 
never cherished an idea of the disparity on her 
side. Well, if she could not be his child in reality, 
she might be his by marriage; there could be 
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nothing to prevent that. Poor Catherine ! This 
first love came upon her in the very zenith of her 
life ; not stealthily, but openly, and at once. She 
knew it — she saw it — a bright, honourable affec- 
tion. How proud she should be to give her child 
such a father ! How proud to bestow such a child 
upon her husband ! She was very happy. Arthur 
had not said anything directly ; but indirectly he 
had entreated her to form his establishment. He 
had hoped they might never be separated. He 
dwelt with much praise on her admirable maternal 
management, in having matured her daughter's 
mind ; " but how could it be otherwise than per- 
fect," he had said, "moulded as it was on her 
own?" Suddenly recalled to town, he told her 
that his existence depended on their soon meeting 
again. He kissed her hand ; and while poor Kate 
hid her tears in the solitude of her chamber, 
Catherine wondered what Lady Anne would say, 
when she really became a wife for the second 
time — ^wife to the representative of a baronetcy to 
which Arthur was next heir; a baronetcy three 
hundred years in their family. 

The next post brought a letter. This time Kate 
was not called to read it with her. Catherine 
locked herself into the boudoir, that she might 
enjoy its contents to the full. 

The first page was almost all she hoped; it 
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treated with manly tenderness of their early days. 
Once, even in that page, she felt an unpleasant 
emotion, when he wrote of his " looking up to her " 
with the veneration which boys feel for elder sisters. 
She did not think that hoys at a// " venerated" their 
elder sisters. 

The next page ! her heart palpitated violently — 
the room swam round — the letter trembled in her 
hand — her eyes seemed floating with stars — she 
could not pull back the curtain — she would have 
given worlds for the glass of water that stood on 
the table — she could not reach it — her eyeballs felt 
hot and burning — she was filled with indignation — 
she imagined she had been trifled with ! Had he 
not spoken of a speedy return? Had he not asked 
her to form his establishment? Had he not 

praised Ay, there it was! he had indeed 

praised her child ! She laid her head on the table 
and wept There it was! he had praised her 
child, she thought, as a child. She saw it now. 
She was so proud of his admiration of Kate 1 she 
remembered how he eulogized her. She, Catherine, 
thought it had been for love of her — for her 
gratification. Alas ! it was for his own. It could 
not be that she would cherish a moment's jealousy 
of her own child. With a proud indignation 
against herself she arose and walked about the 
little room. Flinging wide the casement, then 
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looking into the garden beneath, she saw Kate 
caressing a large dog Arthur had left behind him : 
Kate, who used to be so afraid of " great dogs," 
had laid her cheek upon the creature*s head. She 
called to her suddenly, in a tone of unaccustomed 
anger. The girl looked up astonished : her face 
was bathed in tears. Catherine said she wanted 
nothing, and shut the window. 

She re-perused the letter. What had she to 
blame her cousin for — unless it was the imprudence 
of setting his heart upon so young a woman 1 He 
alluded to this, saying that he thought he could 
not have done so, were it not that Kate had been 
her child — her pupil. He spoke of the hereafter, 
when they three should live together. He entreated 
her influence " to teach Kate to love him!" He 
was sure she must have read his wishes; have seen 
that he trembled when he touched the hand of 
that young girl ; have noted that, though he spoke 
of her always, he could so seldom speak to her. 
He wrote of the intensity of his affection for her 
child, and of his respect to her; and concluded 
with the most earnest entreaties to her to set his 
mind at ease. 

What a whirlwind of emotions was around her ! 
What an intensity of suffering she endured! It 
was long — ^long ere she could arrange her thoughts. 
In one thing she rejoiced — her secret was safe ; no 
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one knew it ; no living creature, she hoped, she 
believed, suspected it So much had she been 
engrossed by this affection that she had hardly 
noted Kate's estrangement from herself. A thou- 
sand trifling memories convinced her then that 
Kate loved him. One moment she was indignant 
at what she could have called " unmaidenly for- 
wardness ;'^ and then she thought how the young 
creature had shut up her heart in its lonely trem- 
blings, and resolved to keep silence. The struggle 
was long and painful ; the two powers, the selfish 
and the self-sacrificing, maintaining a fearful con- 
test within her bosom. Suddenly she thought how 
gladly she would, even at that moment, lay down 
her life to save her child from what she then 
endured. There was a world of strength in that 
right, loving thought ; for there is great strength to 
will and work in love — in love of all degrees; but 
especially in that which binds a parent to a child. 
No, not for the wealth of the gold-bespangled 
world ; not even to secure him who was dearer to 
her than life itself, would she have her child feel a 
portion of what she well knew would cumber her 
own path for years. She clung closely to this 
feeling, as a drowning man clings to a life-buoy : 
there was safety for both in that : she should save 
herself from what a woman so dreads — the publicity 
of unrequited, unsought affection ; and she could 
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still protect her child. Could she have sought for 
her a happier destiny than that which awaited 
upon Arthur^s bride % Her heroism was roused : 
she dried her tears; she sought her child; she 
gave her the letter to read, and prepared herself 
for the blushing joy with which Kate clung round 
her neck, when she asked her — if she were not 
happy ! There was no necessity to ask her if she 
loved him ; it was evident. In a week the lover 
returned. Catherine met him as usual; but she 
could not have looked as usual ; for, in the very 
torrent and excess of joy which renders man care- 
less of all but one, he asked her if she had 
been ill. 

Lady Anne, as long as the old baronetcy was 
kept in the family, did not much care by whom ; 
and with the same breath which told her daughter 
" she had played her cards badly," she congratu- 
lated her grand-daughter on the prospect of the 
speedy possession of the finest rubies in Eng- 
land ! 

The bride's mother fainted in the vestry. " No 
wonder," the company said; "it was such a 
separation ! " In less than a month she was 
ordered abroad for change of air ; and, strangely, 
(so ran the "^« dW\ she absolutely forbade her 
daughter to join her. Little did that daughter 
know how really ill she was, still less the cause of 
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that illness. When recovered from the delirium of 
fever, one of her great causes of thankfulness was, 
that her attendants were ignorant of the language 
in which her incoherent thoughts found words. 

But however the frame may quiver beneath the 
sufferings of the mind, however it may war against 
the spirit, when the spirit asserts the superiority 
which comes direct from Heaven, and conquers, 
as it ought, still the shattered frame tells plainly of 
the contest^ though it conceals the cause. 

Mrs. Sidney longed again to embrace her child. 
When once assured that her daughter*s happiness 
depended on her marriage with her cousin, she 
resolved to overcome herself; but it was not the 
work of a day or a month. Sometimes the very 
letters she received from Kate and Arthur renewed 
the struggle ; but her better nature always came off 
victorious, until at last there was nothing to con- 
quer ; and when she looked in the glass, previous 
to setting out on the long journey that was to bring 
her to her child, whose situation so earnestly 
petitioned for a mother's care, she could not for- 
bear smiling, when, deepened by memory, she 
contrasted Kate's fresh young beauty with her own. 
She was so altered that people did not even fancy 
her a young grandmother; and Lady Anne gave 
up the idea of her securing any fresh honours for 
the family, particularly as the long-talked-of dignity 
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had really arrived, and " cousin " was changed into 
" Sir Arthur." 



Let no one imagine, because of this fearful 
passage, Mrs. Sidney continued unhappy: this, 
when we consider the progress and movement of 
life, is quite impossible. No high-minded, right- 
acting person can continue to pipe and pine with 
melancholy. There is no passion, however ardent, 
that will not evaporate under judicious treatment. 
The current of any river can be turned, if the new 
bed be deeper than the old. Achieving a victory 
over self is so praise-worthy an action, that it 
strengthens and invigorates the moral frame to the 
end of our earthly days. In her case the love did 
not die — no love can ; but it changed objects : it 
became diffused amongst a number of creatures 
that recalled — ^some, the childhood of Kate — 
others, the childhood of Arthur. And in a few 
years, when every trace of suffering was obliterated, 
strangers would not believe that she was the grand- 
mother of Kate's daughters. 
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A VILLAGE SKETCH. 




POTTLE Grizzy Jones was one of the most 
intelligent and energetic girls in the 
^village of Pangried : she knew every one, 
kshe thought for every one, she acted for 
'every one; she was here, there, and every- 
where ; she was the friend of everything 
and everybody; and the more forlorn and helpless 
things were, the more did Grizzy patronize and 
protect them. And I may here use the odious 
term " patronize " in a far higher and better sense 
than that in which it is usually understood ; for in 
her case it really signified " protection," and had 
nothing to do with selfishness, or pomp, or fashion. 
And who was Grizzy Jones 1 She was believed to 
be an orphan ; her father went away, it was quite 
forgotten why or how, from the village of Pangried, 
while she was a baby ; and her mother died before 
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she was ten years old. Mrs. Jones had taught the 
village school until within a few days of her death, 
and there was* nothing left for Grizzy but the 
furniture of the pretty cottage, excepting a few 
small matters which the child cherished exceedingly. 
Everything was sold, and Grizzy was nominally put 
to board and lodge with a certain Goody Green, 
who "did for*' boys and girls in a way that 4id not 
meet with Grizzy*s approval, who forthwith deter- 
mined on " doing for herself ; " and went to one of 
the farmers, for the ostensible purpose of looking 
after the children ; though in fact she looked after 
everything. No matter how humble individuals 
are, they have power of thought and action j the 
certainty of good both for themselves and others 
may be made to follow. Nobody seemed to care 
who Grizzy was : she belonged to the whole village ; 
and, as far as the interest she took in it was con- 
cerned, the whole village belonged to Grizzy. In 
the harvest-time, that fulfilment of the year's 
promise, Grizzy would get afield with the early 
breakfasts, carrying a baby and a basket, and 
closely followed by a dog — or two — for all the 
animals followed her; and after giving the child 
the opportunity of a good healthy plunge in the 
grass, and decking its hat with flowers, and gather- 
ing some healing herbs for Goody Grime's leg, 
and some groundsel for Miss Collin's bird, and 
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cutting a straight switch for the poor lame boy, and 
picking a handful of moss for some one's flower- 
pot, and grubbing some worms for the old fisher- 
man, Grizzy would sing all the way home; leaving 
the tokens of her thoughtfiilness, as she passed the 
humble tenements; pausing perhaps to lead the 
blind to a sunny seat, or lift the lame boy to where 
he could see the harvesters; and then putting the 
farmer's wife in good humour by tales of an abun- 
dant harvest. Grizzy never saw things on the dark 
side: if an accident happened, she was sure to 
discover how it might have been much worse; if 
the sheep broke fold, she found it out in time to 
prevent much mischief; all the pining turkeys and 
motherless lambs were brought to Grizzy for cure 
and protection; the old women knew that her 
young legs would run their messages; the school- 
children could depend upon her scholarship; the 
cat always kittened in her bandbox, in the belief 
that there her kittens would be safe from drowning; 
and the old curate could rely implicitly on her 
truth. And yet though all the women were as her 
mothers, all the men her fathers, and all the young 
her brothers and sisters, still, at times, Grizzy felt 
the crushing of spirit from which she preserved so 
many. This came upon her in her little room, 
where only she had time to commune with herself, 
when the door was closed, and she had tended the 
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maimed puppy, or trampled chicken, placed there 
by those who knew that if a chance remained for 
the outraged existence that threatened to forsake 
its tenement, it would be under Grizzy's protection. 
When she had cared for these things, and, as the 
last sweet duty of her waking life, read a chapter 
in the Bible, it might be that the sacred page was 
wetted by a tearl She was always ashamed and 
perplexed at this : things might be so much worse ; 
she was so very happy, and every one was so very 
good; but it must be so sweet to have an own 
mother, and an awn sister, or even a father or 
brother; but to have no one who was bound to 
care for her, no one who loved her just for her 
ownself— not for her usefulness or out of charity, 
but simply because she was their own ! Fearing 
she sinned even by such small regrets, Ihe village 
maid would pray longer than usual, and then sleep 
to waken to the whine of the puppy, or the pipe 
of the chicken, or at the very first wink of 
morning. 

Girls pass rapidly from ten to fifteen, and still 
more swiftly fi:om fifteen to twenty. Grizzy had 
nearly arrived at this critical period without 
having been what is called "/« love'' She had not 
concentrated feelings, shared by everyone; and 
though two "smart farmers" had paid more than 
usual attention to Grizzy, Grizzy laughed them off, 

(180) 6 
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with a mingling of seriousness and fun that put an 
end to all thoughts of the humble orphan girl, who 
could so completely neglect "a good opportunity." 
"Eh dear!" she said, "what could I do for James 
Wilson? he is so well to do, with everything at his 
command; so prosperous, so comfortable, plenty 
and to spare, that I should be heartbroken from 
having nothing to do. Then he lives two miles 
out of the village ! How could I be happy two 
miles — two whole miles—from all the people?" 
Tom Harmer was still more unsuited to Grizzy's 
taste; for he was a middle-aged widower, and hard 
to the poor, severe to his children, and unkind to 
animals. Some said that Grizzy would live and 
die an old maid. There was, however, one person 
whose affection would have been told to Grizzy 
long before, but for "peculiar" circumstances; and 
though the men laughed at it, the "old wives" said 
that if there was one in the world Grizzy cared for 
more than another, it was Matthew Wight Like 
herself, Matthew was an orphan; but unlike her in 
many things. He was a gentle, quiet creature. If 
he had been bom a rich and prosperous gentle- 
man, the world would have spoken of his "poetic 
temperament," his "exquisite sensibility," his 
"fondness for literature:" but as it was, his ac- 
quaintances insinuated that Matthew always had 
" the ague ;" that he was such a fool that the tears 
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would come into his eyes if a boy beat a donkey; 
and that there was no getting him to work, if he 
could only catch hold of a book or a paper. His 
health was very uncertain, and his large eyes were 
full of unexpressed thought and feeling. He looked 
on Grizzy as a sort of power, which guided and 
protected him in all things; and Grizzy knowing 
his superiority in what we should call mental 
qualifications, but which she thought of as "learn- 
ing," deferred to him with a mingling of respect 
and affection, even while she was in reality thinking 
and acting for him. In a little village like Pangried, 
people meet each other every day, and Grizz/s 
active habits sent her the first afoot in the early 
morning. She was too scrupulously honest to give 
a cup of milk that did not belong to her, to any 
one, but she had permission to give a small quan- 
tity to various young and old pensioners of the 
farmer's bounty; and often has she lifted down her 
milk-pail to revive Matthew with some new milk, 
as he rolled his master's truck from one end of the 
village to the other; for his master. Bob Somers, 
was carrier to the whole neighbourhood; of late, 
having won the characteristic name of " Old Bob. " 
Matthew was permitted to drive the cart, and a 
pleasant privilege this was to him — driving through 
the green lanes and pleasant hedge-rows, and 
under the long avenues of ancient trees, arched 
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like some old cathedral; and having gained the 
far-off vista, to pause a moment, and look down 
upon the champagne country that spread around 
him in pastures and green fields, and woody dells 
and hills, swelling with fertility: what rich and 
varied colours tinted the landscape, changing 
beneath the rapid lights and shades cast by the 
floating clouds! and then the villagers! — Matthew 
knew them all, they were all "his customers," 
This appointment gave Matthew another impor- 
tance — he was the great agent of news; not a 
mere carrier of newspapers, but one who, "if he 
kept his ears open," heard of everything, and had 
the power of communicating that "everything" to 
everybody! "Old Bob" had been invaluable in 
that way before he became deaf; but despite the 
deafness, "Old Bob" was a better newsmonger than 
"Young Matthew." "I only wish I was you," said 
Grizzy to him one day; "I would have such fun — 
I would make news, Matthew, and laugh both with 
and at those who never think but how they can 
quickest hear some new thing. I would have such 
fun ! But don't forget to borrow or beg a news- 
paper now and then — an old one is as good as a 
new; for what is news, Matthew, after all, but 
something we have not heard before 1" 

"Indeed, that is true!" said Matthew; "and it is 
not only wise, but kind, to give the poor news- 
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lovers some amusement. A little thought can give 
a deal of happiness sometimes." 

"So it can. And really, Matthew, it is very 
stupid of you to forget to ask what butter is, at 
the shop in Barnes; and never to be able to 
tell whether we beat the French or the French 
beat us." 

" That's true," answered Matthew. " But what 
I have been thinking of is, what they would ask a 
year for the little cottage, just up the hill." 

"The pretty little cottage where I was bom, 
Matthew r' 

"Yes," said Matthew. "I would rather live in 
that cottage than in a palace, Grizzy !" 

"But how can you live in it, Matthew, when you 
have nothing to live on]" 

Matthew looked pensively in her face for a 
moment; and as he turned away, his eyes were full 
of tears. 

If it had been any one but Matthew, Grizzy 
Jones would have set to work to comfort him 
immediately; but of late she felt she could not 
speak as freely to him as she did to others : so, as 
he turned one away, she turned another; and, what 
was very strange, her eyes twinkled and smarted 
so much, that instead of plunging at once into the 
business of the farm-house when she returned, she 
slunk away up stairs to her little menagerie. Nor 
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was that sensation in her eyes relieved until she 
had wept plcntifiiUy. But Grizzy was not one to 
sit down to companion grief— not she! and in a 
very few days she heard from all quarters that 
Matthew was improving ; that he picked up a great 
deal of news, and always had a paper in his pocket, 
ready to lend to the old wives and old husbands. 
This evidence of his overcoming his nature, to give 
her pleasure, was very delightful to his active 
friend. She, too, often thought how much she 
should like to live in her old cottage; and often 
she saw Matthew standing gazing up the hill 
towards where it stood — tenantless; for it was too 
small for a farm-house, and too orfiee for the poor. 
There was no use in dreaming; but yet she had 
her dreams ! 

Matthew's popularity increased, he was wel- 
comed with eye and lip; but his gravity seldom 
relaxed, and Grizzy thought it was rather hard of 
"Old Bob" to expect him to drive the horse and 
draw the truck — only, certainly, he had granted 
him the assistance of a dog for the latter purpose; 
and very frequently was Matthew stopped beside 
stile and gate with the inquiry, if he had "the last 
news" in his pocket. One particular day there 
was considerable excitement in the neighbourhood, 
roused by a report that Bonaparte had landed at 
Dover and blown up the Shakspere Cliff. The 
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baker was talking it over with the fishmonger's 
wife, while stout Tom Hockshaw and three or four 
village children, lingered to listen. Grizzy was 
passing with ft basket of clothes to the Common to 
bleach; and she was asked, it might be a little 
slyly, by the handsome baker, "if she had heard 
the latest news.'* 

She replied in the negative. 

"Had she not seen Matthew that morning 1" 

"She hadj but Matthew looked so worn and ill, 
she only asked news of himself." This was said 
>vith so subdued a manner that the baker sym- 
pathized at once, and expressed his regret that 
Matthew should be so hard worked. "If he could 
but have rest — " 

"I believe," said Grizzy "I believo^ptnaster, that, 
after all's said and done, the only rest for the poor 
is in the grave. I have had as hard-working a life 
as any one, and to the full as happy too; only, 
somehow, I'm beginning to find out that autumn 
leaves are not as spring buds. It is so hard to 
think them the growth of the same tree." 

"There is Matthew!" eJJClaimed the woman, 
" toiling away at the truck, and looking pale. But 
how well Bruff helps him ! What a fine dog he is! 
Grizzy, do wait You can read us the last news 
so well. No one reads the paper as clear as you 
do!" 
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"Except Matthew," she answered: "he always 
reads best. Matthew understands a great deal." 

The young man wiped his brow and produced 
the paper. • 

•* Now for the last news," said the woman. 

"There is nothing here about Bonaparte," 
answered Grizzy, who held the paper while 
Matthew looked over it with her. 

"Nothing about Bonaparte 1" they repeated. 

"No, nothing; except that he is going to be 
married to the Emperor of Austria — I mean, to the 
Emperor of Austria's daughter!" 

"The Turk!" exclaimed the fishmonger's wife. 
" But is there no other news, Grizzy I" 

Grizzy made no reply. 

" Matthew^iis that all the news 1" 

Matthew was silent; only, however, because 
Grizzy did not speak. He saw nothing to cause 
the breathless eagerness with which Grizzy devoured 
the paper. 

"I must say," continued the woman, "it is very 
unkind of you, Grizzy Jones, to keep whatever is 
starting the eyes out t)f your head to yourself; and 
Mrs. Donald's pig and the rector's pie taking the 
air on the baker's tray. Will you read it, Matthewl" 

"I do not know what to read," he replied. "Is 
it an advertisment 1 and if it is, it is answered long 
ago, for the paper is a week old." 
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"And you call that the ^latest news!' " said the 
little boy with the hoop — "the latest news indeed!" 

" I call it imposing on the public to call an old 
newspaper news," said the baker indignantly. 

"Why, you had not heard it before," quoth 
Matthew, quoting words he never forgot. "Every- 
thing is news that you did not hear before." 

"Will no one read it out — out — ^loudl" exclaimed 
Grizzy, convulsively, pressing one hand to her 
throat, while the other grasped the paper. " Will 
no one read it out loud — to the whole parish — 
from the top of a hilU But, no! From my 
mother's cottage door," she repeated, "from her 
door! — or over her grave, that she may hear it first ! 
Oh, will no one read it, that I may be sure I am 
not deceived ] " 

Matthew read. " * If Griselda— ' " 

"That's me! 'Griselda' — that is my name in 
the register; only you all call me Grizzy. Now 
go on." 

" * If Griselda Jones, formerly of some village in 
the county of Hertfordshire, be still alive, she will 
hear of something to her advantage, by applying 
to H. L., Hare Court, Inner Temple. The said 
Griselda was the only child of Elizabeth Lawson, 
then Jones, believed to be dead j and Ebenezer 
Jones, late of-^.* I can't pronounce that name 
— 'of Bombay ; who died' " — 
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** It's all true. His name was Ebenezer, and 
her*s Elizabeth. It*s all true. And I just this 
moment to be so ungrateful to the Almighty as to 
talk of there being no rest for the poor but in the 
grave ! But it was his pale fece," she sobbed out, 
" that moved me to say it — it was. And my poor 
father ! I would rather he came to me in rags 
and poverty, than so." 

" I wonder how much it is I" said the woman, 
after she briefly wished her joy, then hurried to the 
village to communicate " the latest news." " Why, 
Grizzy, you will turn into a lady." The little group, 
really full of joy at the intelligence, dispersed in 
all directions to communicate it to their friends; 
and a fine chatter there was throughout Pangried. 

Grizzy and Matthew were left alone. The girl 
continued weeping, while Matthew, paler than 
ever, began fiddling with the harness of the truck. 
The dog got up and shook himself, then looked 
first at one, then at the other. The creature knew 
they were both his friends, and he sympathized 
with both. He saw there was something wrong. 

" One would think," sobbed Grizzy, " you never 
saw the harness of a truck before ; you pay — ^it — 
so much at — tention. 

" You will turn into a lady," said Matthew. 

"1*11 not do any such idle thing," responded 
Grizzy. "If it was twenty thousand pounds all 
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out, no, nor twice twenty, it could not make a lady 
of me. Pretty hands these are to play lady with." 

"I'll enlist," said Matthew. "I*m determined 
on it ; I'll enlist." 

A bright smile lit up the features of the kind- 
hearted Griselda. She wiped away her tears, and 
with as arch an expression as her hard-thinking 
features could assume, she inquired, "And who 
will carry your knapsack % " 

"If," said Matthew, "if /had got the fortune—" 

"Now, that is so like a man!" replied Grizzy. 
" If ^^« had got it ; and after all, if you had got it, 
Matthew, why, you would have brought it to me 
to manage." 

In Httle more than three months after this, a 
certain Mr. and Mrs. Wight took possession of the 
cottage on the hill- side. "Old Bob's" truck-dog 
did nothing but doze in the sun, inside the gate ; 
and his horse, the horse that Master Wight loved 
to drive through the green lanes, now sported 
beneath a low sort of phaeton, the back seat of 
which was occupied either by a very old man or 
woman ; or sometimes by three or four of the 
youngest or most delicate children of the village. 
" The latest news " from Pangried being, that Mrs. 
Wight forgot none of her old friends, seeking rather 
to elevate those to whom she had been always useful. 
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)NFUSION reigned in the house of 
Craigbally — ^great confusion : everybody 
was running against everybody, and 
everything was in everybody's way : 
the old butler was thrusting one of the 
short stablemen into a tall footman's obsolete 
livery : the cook was hunting a staghound with a 
poker, while he, despite the incumbrance of a 
haunch of mutton, which he carried in his mouth, 
had evidently the best of it : the lady of the house 
was turning over a quantity of house-linen, to dis- 
cover the tablecloth with the family arms; and 
animadverting, as mistresses do at general " turn- 
ings out," upon the carelessness of those who leave 
things at " sixes and sevens ; " foiled, despite her 
efiforts, in every investigation tending to ascertain 
who (besides the cat) had broken china, (ugly 
enough to be considered old ;) and driven half crazy 
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— and whole cross — ^by a tardy confession that the 
cow had got into the near meadow (bad cess to 
her !) after her calf, and, by way of consolation for 
her maternal sufiferings, devoured the family arms ! 
the very centre of the "great grand" tablecloth. 

There are times when the best regulated country 
household is thrown into a state of distraction by 
the arrival of unexpected visitors ; but the house- 
hold of Craigbally never had been well regulated, 
so to say, at all — never indeed pretended to it. 
Mrs. O'Connor was a pale, amiable lady, worn out 
with anxiety, and changed from a high-hearted girl, 
to be a broken-hearted woman : of the master, I 
will tell hereafter. The family consisted of three 
wild boys, a wilder girl, and a nephew, his sister's 
son, who would one day or another, it was believed, 
have a title and an estate: his name was Philip 
Maxwell ; he was very handsome, possessed all the 
qualities that create, if they do not retain, popu- 
larity, and was considered attached to Bella, his 
fascinating cousin. Bella was a beautiful specimen 
of a wild Irish girl — unaffected, natural, spirited, 
and spiritiulle — always in extremes — always rushing 
away upon one generous impulse or another to 
perform impossibilities — loving her mother, and 
yet doing very little really to assist her ; and being 
the only one in the house who could manage her 
father. 
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" If," said poor Mrs. O'Connor, complaining, as 
all weak people do, of want of time, when their 
own resources fail them — " If there had been but 
time — if there had only been time to send over the 
Craigbally mountains — if there had only been time, 
it would all have been right ; I could have borrowed 
everything we want from my brother." 

" It's all right as it is," suggested the cook, who 
used the old domestic privilege of speaking freely 
— " It's all right as it is : if Tim will only mind to 
put the tureen fair in the middle of the table, and 
keep the dishes close up to it, the big dam will 
never be seen ; and sure the crests are * to the fore,* 
in the comers ; they show what it is ! And set the 
case that the great English gentleman does come, 
sure he can't be expecting everything spick and 
span new, in an ould ancient house like this : it's 
the ould chaney, and the ould furniture, and the 
ould things altogether, that tell what it is. I'll go 
bail this was an ould, ancient, responsible, and re- 
spectable family, before he had any ancestors; and 
I'm sure, ma'am, if, like you, I had the blood you 
have in your veins, it's long before I'd be bothering 
the heart out of my body, or the flesh off my bones, 
for a spalpeen Englishman ! Only just out of com- 
pliment to myself, and for the honour of the 
country, I*d like everything to be as grand as at 
the Castle of Dublin." 
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" Where's Miss O'Connor \ " feebly inquired the 
mother. 

"Over the five-barred gate, on Mr. Phil's 
Curragh mare, ten times at the very laste," was 
the reply. 

"Send her to me! How thoughtless she is 
when she knows how little time there is to prepare 
for this Mr. what is his name, cook 1" 

"Aisy enough remembered, ma'am, I'm sure; 
for there's more than is good of them, of the same 
name, in the same place — there was Joe Smith the 
handycap — " 

"Ay, Smith, so it is," interrupted the lady. "But 
I think your master told me it was not spelled like 
the common Smith's." 

" It's mighty little spelling's had to do with any 
of the name, I believe, until lately," said the 
sarcastic cook, it's as common as ill luck ; and 
sure it is ill luck to have a Thomas Smith, with an 
esquire for a tail to it, coming over here, buying up 
estates, at the rate of a hunt, from them that, but 
for the like of Tom Smith, might go on for ever, 
aisy and sonsy ^ in the ould way." 

" Well, he has bought a great deal of property 
in the county, Peggy, and has a deal of influence 
in London ; and may be able perhaps to get some- 
thing for my dear boys ; and has money enough to 
buy half Ireland." 
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" More*s the pity," muttered the uncompromising 
cook. 

"And is proprietor of a whole railroad." 

"My prayers for the travellers," persisted the 
cook. 

" And has dined with the Queen." 

" As a curiosity. 111 go bail — ^nothing more than 
a curiosity, which, by all accounts, her Majesty's 
fond of," put in Peggy aloud ; adding, " Maybe, if 
I went to London, I might have that same 
honour." 

" You are quite spoiled, cook," said her gentle 
mistress, "and show very little respect to me, to 
speak in that manner of any visitor at Craigbally. 
You and yours have been heritors in this family 
for at least a hundred years/ and you ought to do 
your best to keep up its consequence." 

"And isn't that what I'm after?" exclaimed the 
woman ; " and the heart carved out of me, thinking 
of what it's come to." 

" There, go, and let me hear no more of this," 
said the lady : " we must do our best; and let every 
attention be paid to his servants : there, go at once, 
and send Miss Isabel here." 

The cook curtsied and disappeared. Mrs. 
O'Connor, too weary to stand longer, sat down, 
and covered her face with her hands. A minute 
might have passed, when a sob attracted her 
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notice : she looked round — there stood the cook, 
large tears wandering over the rotundity of her 
rosy face, not knowing exactly how to escape. It's 
on account of the respect, mistress dear, I'm come 
back. I haven't strength left to pick a chicken, 
nor bUe an egg, thinking of your saying I showed 
you little respect : sure, it was the height of respect 
made me think no one of the name fit company 
for Craigbally. I could serve you on my two 
bended knees, day and night : why not 1 Just say 
you didn't mean it). lady, darling ! and I'll go watch 
the dinner; just say you didn't— Well, an bless 
you, ma'am, for the words j the strength is coming 
back to me now — not respect you, indeed! not 
respect you !" 

There was nothing in this little inddent to touch 
an Irish lady, because it was a matter of course : 
and yet it made her think ; and thought brought 
tears j which were not dried wheii Bella, beautiful 
and healthful as a Hebe, entered the room. I 
have seen her in all moods ; when, graceful as a 
fawn, she had been gathering flowers in her pretty 
garden, to deck herself and her young companions 
with the jewels that Nature ever lavishly bestows. 
Now, however, she had been diflferently occupied ; 
and her joy was boisterous, rather than feminine, 
as she bounded towards her mother exclaim- 
ing,— 

(130) 7 
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" I did it, mamma ! three times, clean and clever 
over ! Phil said he never saw anything so qapitally 
cleared." 

" And was that all Phil said to you this morning, 
my dear girl ?" inquired her mother, with a peculiar 
look. 

" Dear mamma, you always turn my mirth into 
seriousness," replied Bella, pouting a little. " What 
should he say % " 

"You have been unceasingly together during 
the last — why, how long is iti — ever since he 
returned from abroad ; and if he does not soon 
say something decided, Philip must seek another 
home." 

"Dear mamma!" 

**I am quite resolved, my dear. I must not 
have you talked of over the county without a 
reason. So now take off your habit, Bella, and go 
and arrange the drapery of the curtains in the 
state-bedroom : the servants always let the &ded 
parts of the curtains be seen. I really am not 
able to do it myself" 

We should not laugh so unfeelingly at the efforts 
the dependent make to appear independent, and 
the poor, rich, if we had ever tasted the deep 
anxieties of such efforts. When the death of Mr. 
O'Connor's uncle put him in possession of Craig- 
bally, he struggled manfully for a time to retrench ; 
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but the effort was beyond his strength ; it requires 
so much moral courage to break through old 
customs in the midst of old scenes. But at present 
I have to do, not with causes, but effects. The 
master of Craigbally was a ruined man; and he 
had invited Mr. Thomas Smith to his house, in the 
hope that he might take a fancy to the fishing, or 
the property, or his sons, or anjrthing that might 
avert for a time the destruction that was sure to 
come — and soon ! 

Isabel took off her habit, and proceeded to do 
as she was desired. She paused for a few moments 
to look out of the bow-window of the "state- 
bedroom," the landscape was so lovely ; and she 
would have gazed still longer, had she not noticed 
that her cousin Philip observed her from the walk 
below. "I am sure, if there is love in human 
being," she thought, " he loves me ;" and then she 
questioned — "if he did not?" The idea was too 
painful to be entertained. He had good reason 
for his silence ; he would speak in good time — she 
was only nineteen ! Some doubts as to her power 
of winning and keeping a heart, that had fluttered 
gaily amid foreign beauties, made her sigh; but 
there was no time for musing; she remembered 
her mother*s worn and anxious face, and thought, 
with all the energy of her better nature, that she 
would think and act to save her trouble. All the 
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servants said that " Miss Bell was a miracle — ^when 
she liked ;" and certainly the improved aspect of 
things, when the cracked dressing-bell rang, proved 
she was worthy the meaning they attached to the 
words. She had been too much occupied to note 
the arrival of the expected guest The sound of 
strangely-toned voices had informed her of the 
fact 5 and the prating housemaid, when she poked 
her rosy face into her dressing-room, to inquire if 
" she should fasten her back," improved the oppor- 
tunity to sketch the stranger. 

" He's as broad as he's long. Miss, that he is ; 
and yet he's not to say broad, because it's short he 
is ! A puflfy little gentleman, which he is, in 
coorse, though not the moral of one. His own 
man looks like a born lord, in the comparison; 
which, to be sure, I've no right to make ; only, as 
long as eyes are eyes, they can't help seeing. Miss, 
barring they're Mind; which mine are not, what- 
ever the cook may think. To be sure, if all the 
English quality are like him, I wonder an irishman 
stays in this country at all : for you'd be astonished 
to see poor Tim in the footman's livery. Miss ; so 
nate, so mighty nate; more like a gentleman than 
some, who, by all accounts, are right to be proud 
of their money — it's all natural, when people have 
only one good thing, they should be proud of it ! 
And just to see the bother we've had for that one 
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man, who's not worth looking at ! He's no more 
to Mr. Phil and our own young gentlemen — than — 
but, Miss Bella, dear, I hear them scrambling after 
the bell-rope, to ring Wishing.' It's the weary 
bell-rope, so it is!" 

When Bella entered the drawing-room with her 
mother, Mr. Thomas Snjith was standing on the 
hearth-rug, a tAnglaise^ with his back to the fire- 
place; his little fat hands affectionately grasping 
each other, over the white satin surface of his 
spotless vest. There was nothing outri or extrava- 
gant in his toilet; it was what he did not com- 
prehend, and had the good sense not to interfere 
with : he employed a first rate tailor to make, and 
an irreproachable valet to dress him. Consequently 
he was well dressed, to the letter. He was short 
and stout A good, broad, firm, intelligent brow 
projected above little oily eyes, and it occured to 
Bella, that if once closed they would be hard to 
find : you might fancy the millionaires face to 
have once been — anything you pleased 1 but, as it 
was,* the features wei^ indicated, rather than ex- 
pressed. When he spoke, it was without any 
particular idiom; but the tone was London — not 
cockney, exactly, but bordering upon it His 
mouth was the only feature which retained its 
original expression, and that was firm and not 
pleasant when it smiled. 
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One glance convinced Isabel he was nothing 
particular ; and one look at the lovely Irishwoman 
made Mr. Smith think more of her than he had 
ever done of anything before, except — bank-stock. 
At dinner, of course he sat next her mother ; but, 
though fully capable of enjoying the substantial, 
(the only things, in general, well dressed at a 
country house,) though appreciating the fine sal- 
mon, proper aged mutton, and delicate chickens, 
Mr. Smith seldom removed his eyes from the 
blushing face of the fair Bella, who was on the 
opposite side of the table. Phil noticed her 
annoyance, but what amused her brothers awoke 
his sympathy : — he said, " You are in the draught, 
Bella; change places with me." This perplexed 
Mr. Smith, who leaned first back and then forward ; 
but the young lady sat so determinedly upright, 
that he could catch no further glimpse of her face. 
In the drawing-room he was soon at her side, 
endeavouring to interest her in the topics of the 
day — the London day. At first she might have 
been amused; afterwards she was annoyed; an 
unaccountable, undefined terror stole over her. 
She sung, she hardly knew how, or cared what — 
she was very wretched. Philip came up late — later 
than usual; and when he saw her attention engaged 
by Mr. Smith, he turned sulkily away. At last 
she made her escape, and throwing open the 
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window of the corridor, felt refreshed by the night 
breeze. Philip passed her. "Is that you 1" she 
inquired, turning round suddenly; — "Is that you, 
cousin 1" 

" Good night. Miss O'Connor," was the reply. 

" Miss G Connor ! " repeated Bella. " What can 
he mean by calling me Miss O'Connor 1" Then 
aloud, she said, "Philip; are you angry, Philip?" 
He was gone. For a moment she smiled. She- 
was not altogether displeased that he was jealous 
— it was rather pleasant to make Phil jealous; 
but, in reality, it could not be; Philip Newbold 
could never be jealous of Thomas Smith. Phil, 
handsome Phil, jealous of an old man like 
that! It was impossible. She went to her 
chamber, and to bed, without wishing any one 
good night. She fell asleep, and dreamed strangely 
of rolling down a hill, and Philip hurling a rock 
after her. She awoke fevered and anxious, and 
remained decidedly unhappy all the time she was 
dressing. 

At breakfast, Mr. Smith's assiduity in rendering 
her service made her spill the tea, and nearly 
upset the urn. Philip looked " darker " than ever. 
Her mother told her she was to show Mr. Smith 
the waterfall, in a voice which prevented the pos- 
sibility of a refusal. On the car, the persevering 
Mr. Smith was by her side ; and in the afternoon's 
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ride, he showed himself no mean horseman ; his 
rotundity did not prevent his riding hard and well. 
This was the first step he gained in Bella's good 
opinion : he seemed resolved it should not be the 
last. 

The English valet declared that "we** were • 
smitten, desperately smitten, by Miss O'Connor ;" 
adding, that " even in London she would be called 
a ' fine woman.* " 

There are few things more painful, or more 
revolting, than an old man's wooing a young girl. 
To see age, which is bound by all the laws of 
nature to protect youth, immolating not only that 
youth — in itself so bright a thing — ^but all the finer 
and better feelings of its nature at the altar of 
selfishness. There is no more mournful reading of 
one of life's pages than this, unless it be the 
entrance of the jaundiced spirit of speculation into 
the young heart, reversing its thoughts, contami-* 
nating its feelings, and freezing 

" The genial current of the soul." 

But though Mr. Smith, in an incredibly short 
time, declared himself the adorer of Bell O'Connor, 
it is but justice to poor Bell to confess, that though 
the gold did shine in her eyes, she was not dazzled. 
Tom Smith might have stood before her, a yellow 
mass of the tempting metal, his eyes been converted 
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into perfect chrysolites, and she would not have 
wavered ; she would have withstood the details of 
a drawing-room, or a city dinner, or the anticipated 
gracious reception of a lady^mayoress, bowing, in 
blue satin, beneath a cartload of ostrich-feathers ; 
nor would the temptation of a whole opera-box, 
for an entire season, have weighed against a smile 
from "cousin Phil;" and that made the case 
worse ; if she had loved Mammon, she would have 
all the better tolerated the Mammon-worshipper. 
But Bell was doomed to a harder sacrifice — she 
was conquered by her affections. 

" He will do everything we want : he will save 
your father from the jail, and my heart from break- 
ing; he will provide for your brothers, and make 
you his wife," sobbed Mrs. O'Connor to her 
daughter, who neither wept npr made a sign, but 
stood rigid and white as marble by her side. 
"You will have such diamonds. Bell! such plate, 
such an establishment, such horses, Bell!" 

Then the girl's eyes flashed upon her mother 
with an indignation that even iier love (and it was 
great) for the helpless mother could not control. 

" If you tell me of those baubles, you turn me 
from your own purpose. You might as well talk 
to a corpse of the finery of its grave-clothes ! Keep 
to the jail, and yourself, and my brothers ; the jail, 
mother — the jail is your stronghold!" 
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And again, and again, the mother made and 
marred her cause. " I tell you, Bella, Philip never 
loved you : if he had, could he have endured this 
wooing] could he have remained beneath this roof, 
sat with you at the same table, and witnessed, 
without interfering with Mr. Smith's attentions] 
He has neglected you so much of late, that I 
was obliged to assure your brother Martin that 
you had refused him; or he would have called 
him out." 

" Heaven help us ! " exclaimed Bell, covering her 
face with her hands. " How are we reduced !" 

" Very much indeed," continued her mother, 
not perceiving to what the expression alluded; 
"very much indeed; and I am glad you have 
taken reason and see it Be a good girl, do." 

"Be a good girl!" she repeated sarcastically; 
and she shuddered all over, and pressed her hands 
close, closer, on her cheeks and brow, burning and 
throbbing as they were. 

" Ay, do, my dear, my darling child, save your 
father! it's only you can do it. Bell. Smith doesn't 
want the property; but he'll do anything for you, 
Bell. Just go into the library, and see the piles of 
paper, and the yards of red tape tying them ; and 
think of the two keepers, that, to oblige your father, 
the sheriff has kept quietly about the place; think 
of it all. my precious child !" 
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" I'll think of nothing, mother. Oh, if I could 
but/?^/ as little as I thinki " 

Bella rushed away from her mother, and ran 
along a passage leading to a room that was the 
depository of all the old furniture, old saddles, old 
everything in the house. When a child, if any- 
thing fretted her, she used to lock herself into that 
lumber chamber, and now she sought it for its 
solitude. She turned the key on the inside, and 
had hardly done so, when she saw Phil, engaged 
in the inspection of some horse-furniture: she 
tried to unlock the door, but her hand trembled 
so violently she could not accomplish her in- 
tention. 

" Let me do it for you, cousin," he said, advanc- 
ing with the greatest composure. " I was looking 
out a peculiar bit, to show Mr. Smith." 

" Philip," she exclaimed, while her very brow 
was steeped in crimson, " have they told you they 
want me to marry that mani" 

" My dear Bella, I have heard it. I wish I had 
his wealth — " 

" I dare say you do," she replied, while her 
bosom swelled. 

" I should then presume to offer you what he 
has done; but as I am, with only ?l prospect of 
independence and a title, my dearest cousin, I 
love you too well to wish you a poor man*s bride I 
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You have heard me say I never was a marrying 
man; but I shall always love you, my beautiful 
cousin ! " 

"Open the door, sir; or, stay, let me do it!" 
she said ; " my hand does not tremble now." 

Philip repeated how much he adored her; how 
bitterly he suffered from the sacrifice duty and 
devotion to her interests called upon him to make. 
He said what every young man about, or not 
about, "town" knows how to say, when he finds it 
advisable to "be off with the old love." And 
Bella, having opened the door, listened to him, 
not with crimson brow or trembling lip, but with 
the air of one determined to conquer all natural 
emotion. 

"Enough, quite enough!" she said, when she 
felt that she could perfectly command her voice. 

"And you believe me? let me hear that you 
believe me!" he entreated, in his most insinuating 
tone. 

"Cousin Philip," she answered, "you have 
given breath to many words — not one of whicTi I 
believe ! " 

Philip looked after her, as with admirable self- 
command she walked slowly along the corridor she 
had rushed through a few minutes before. 

" She certainly is a * splendid creature,' " he said, 
in much the same feeling with which he would 
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have applied the epithet to a favourite horse ; " but 
she would not do to show with a title ; she is so 
unpolished !" 

" And that was what I loved ! what I would have 
died for ! who stood between me and my duties ! 
for whom I would have resigned — " She paused, 
flung herself on her knees, and prayed earnestly 
beside her bed. 

She believed, as she was leaving that chamber, 
that she was about to make a righteous sacrifice ; 
she fancied she was happier than she had been for 
months, because she was elevated in her own 
esteem; she contrasted what Mr. Smith had offered 
to do for love of her, with the scene of the last 
hour; and her imagination set to work elevating 
the " city man" into a hero ! her brain whirled, and 
her eyes felt like burning coals. 

As she descended to the drawmg-room, she 
heard Mr. Smith's wheezy voice, and saw him 
taking snuff through the cracked looking-glass. 
The window of the staircase was open ; she looked 
for a moment at the landscape, over which Philip's 
manly voice came sweet and clear as a hunting- 
horn, as he hallooed their favourite dogs over a 
fence, which they took at a single bound. Craig- 
bally stood on a rock which commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country; a waterfall 
supplied a lake in the distance, and the last time 
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she had looked from that window, she had seen 
her cousin, in the Highland dress he was so fond 
of assuming, pursue a lordly stag into its waters. 
Poor Bella! She remained firm to her purpose 
She entered the room; she sung her old lover's 
favourite songs : she was wild and witty ; so full of 
spirits at dinner, that Philip could not comprehend 
her. At night, her mother pressed her to her 
heart : " Bless you, my child, how happy you look, 
and how beautiful! and you are happy, my own 
Bella — ^you are happy, darling of my heart!" 

" May God bless you, mother, and forgive me !" 
said the girl. 

"Forgive her!" repeated Mrs. O'Connor, after 
her daughter left her, "forgive her, poor dear 
child; what is there to forgive? There never was 
better or more meritorious creature than that dear 
Isabel. I am glad she has had the good sense to 
see there was nothing in Phil. She will never want 
money : I could have been so happy if I had never 
wanted money." 

The arrangements for the wedding progressed. 
Mr. Smith arranged everything to the more than 
satisfaction of the hungry expectants. What was 
not done, was promised; and, to do Mr. Smith 
justice, whatever he promised he intended to per- 
form. The young men were to spend next season 
in London; the demands of the more pressing 
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creditors were satisfied; and the whole of the 
purchase-money, for the greater portion of the 
estate, was to be paid by a given time. There 
never has been such rejoicings as at Craigbally 
during the preparations for the bridal: several 
tradesmen declared themselves insulted by the offer 
of ready money; and nothing could exceed the 
liberality of the bridegroom. 

Philip had left the house, promising Mr. Smith 
to look in upon him "some time" in London. 
The happy day came; even Mr. Smith, when he 
gazed on his bride, could not conceal from him- 
self the fact that she was greatly changed ; the cook 
and the housemaid dropped tears upon the bridal 
favours that had been sent down from Dublin, and 
recorded their prayers that " it might be for the 
best to the end o* time. 

The company were seated at breakfast after the 
ceremony, when some one said that Mrs. 
O'Connor's eyes were fixed on her daughter: the 
observation had been scarcely made, when she fell 
forward. Poor woman 1 the bride was the last 
person on earth she looked upon. Without a sigh 
or a murmur, her spirit left its suffering tabernacle. 
There was great commotion — persons running here 
and there, and physicians sent for far and near. 
Bella, still in her bridal satin, knelt beside her 
couch, in tearless agony; and when she spoke, it 
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was to whisper to her brother, " I ought to thank 
God that she is dead." 

"Come away, my love — come away, dear," 
whispered Mr. Smith; "do come away — ^you 
cannot recall her spirit, and you will spoil your 
dress!'' 

The next season saw the splendours of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith — located in one of the squares. The 
beauty and the wit of the Old Man's Wife were 
generally talked of. The fashionable world of 
late have been forced to endure the innovations of 
the millionaires^ and, what is always worse, the 
millionaire^ wives and daughters: their "mistakes" 
have been satirized and sneered at, though few 
have given a thought to what some of the poor 
things, gilded up as for a show in the vanity fisur of 
fashion, have themselves endured, if sufficiently 
! observant to distinguish between the smile of well- 

bred derision and of genuine kindness. It is very 
\ provoking to feast a noble, and become his laugh- 

I ingstock the moment he returns to his own " set.^ 

\ Added to her naturally quick observation, Bella 

I had a quick ear, and a quick wit: the former 

I enabled her to detect if any one mimicked her 

accent; the latter enabled her to retort upon the 

k assaulter, in a way which prevented a second as- 
sault She devoted several hours daily to strengthen 
and enlarge a very superficial education. She 
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soon sung, both to the ear and to the heart, and 
her natural good taste improved her style and 
manner; so that without imitation she acquired the 
best-toned manners, freed altogether from English 
ennui, by her natural but well-modulated Irish 
spirit. Her graciousness of demeanour, more than 
anything else, gained her universal popularity; and 
if her country breeding committed a fault, be it 
ever so little, with admirable tact she prevented its 
being laughed at, by laughing at it herself Two of 
her brothers were provided for; that is, they got 
into Government offices, with small, but rising 
salaries. Once only she received a hint from her 
oldest brother, that he wished she would remind 
"old Smith" it was time his final arrangements 
were made as to " Craigbally." The Old Man's 
Wife resented the impertinence offered to her 
husband, as it deserved; although few days of her 
brilliant but jaded existence passed that she did 
not feel the effects of the Old Man's temper and 
strangeness. Mean in small matters, he had been 
lavish in great ones : proud of his beautiful wife, he 
could not endure that she should hear the praises 
he loved to hear of her; labouring to increase her 
attractions not only for himself, but for the world, 
he begged in the meanest way all his acquaintances 
"not to praise her to herself'' This warning, of 
course, only increased the flatteries that were 
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poured upon her, and which she received with a 
mingling of pleasure and indifference, that was 
highly amusing to every one but her husband. He 
was so anxious to avoid seeming jealous, that his 
jealousy became more than he could bear; while 
she, sometimes, in the still untamed sportiveness 
of her nature, would show him the written com- 
pliments she received, and laugh at his consterna- 
tion and projects for revenge. But, despite her 
youth and strong temptations, born of luxury and 
praise, the young wife showed that she respected 
both her husband and herself. She had not been 
married more than four months, when Philip be- 
came possessed of the expected title, and all its 
honours; and in a short time afterwards, he pre- 
sented himself, and his unexceptionable cab ^nd 
tiger, at her door. Mr. Smith was rejoiced to see 
him; Philip was one of his favourites. Bella re- 
ceived him in a manner that would have effectually 
prevented any man with a delicate mind repeating 
his visit; but the improvement of his "splendid 
cousin" dazzled and interested his heartless 
nature: it was a celebrity to bow to her in the 
park, or be seen in her box at the opera ; and 
knowing that she had once loved him, he believed 
he had only to appear to revive the passion, 
which he had hardly felt before. Her scorn 
seemed to inspire him with increased fervour ; anci 
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he managed to make Mr. Smith believe he was 
employed in protecting his cousin from her 
admirers, while, at the same time, irritating his 
mind by friendly insinuations, that rendered his 
temper still more difficult to endure. Often did 
Bella think, " If her husband had been but kind — 
if he could only have appreciated what was borne 
and forborne, she might have been happy." 

But as time passed on, Mr. Thomas Smith had 
more matters than his wife's conduct to think 
about. The mercantile earthquakes, which shook 
the monied interests of England to their founda- 
tion, groaned day by day dismal tidings in the Old 
Man's ears: they whispered, it would have been 
wiser if he had ceased to speculate six months 
ago. Why, having so much, did he seek to grasp 
morel Why had he been so greedy of gain % Why 
so careless of the ruin he brought on others'? Why 
rush at everything] Why, at his age, not seek 
contentment, rather than display? Men, whom he 
had considered rich as Croesus, were swept away, 
like chaff before the storm. There was a whisper 
— a panic — a crash ; and in a few weeks they would 
have been quite forgotten but for the desolation 
caused by their rum — a fearful memory. 

Day after day he knew he was of less value 
by ten, or twenty, or thirty, thousand pounds. At 
home, he was more irritable, more violent than he 
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had ever been before. Bella did not meet this 
new trial as she would have done had she known 
the cause: she resented his ill temper, and this 
seemed to drive him insane. He had some idea 
that his own tottering credit could be supported 
by great entertainments, and he circled his table 
with guests, some of whom knew so little of their 
host as to speak of his wife as his daughter. But 
this was one of the flimsiest blinds he could have 
imagined : his own walls might have repeated the 
speculations of these guests, as to "how long 
Smith could hold together;" and "what such a 
glass, or consoky would fetch;'* or, still worse, 
" how long his young wife would remain with him, 
when the gold was Worn off the gingerbread!" 

A little, a very little longer, and the crash did 
come! 

Prostrate alike in mind and body, the unfortunate 
man crawled into his drawing-room, at the usual 
hour of six, and seated himself in the usual chair, 
while Bella finished a song. When she looked at 
him, there was something so full of wretchedness 
in his expression, that in a moment she was kneel- 
ing by his side, clasping his cold hands in hers, 
and inquiring the cause of his illness. " I am not 
ill," he answered, " but it*s all up with me, Bell ! 
It's all up with me — I*m ruined, quite — thousands 
upon thousands of pounds — worse than nothing ; 
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that's just it. Ay, no wonder you change colour. 
I knew how it would be, and I intended mt to see 
you even, but to send word ; only I could not find 
it in my heart to do so, Bella. I meant you well, 
my poor girl, and never thought you would have 
been brought to this." 

All his wife could say, in the way of affection 
and kindness, she poured out from the depths of 
her generous heart. Agitated as she was, she 
never thought of herself; she only saw the Old 
Man stricken down by misfortune. She called to 
mind what he had been, and the power he had 
possessed, and resolved that if all was true, even 
to the worst — if in addition to being ruined his 
name was disgraced, she would now be to him 
what she had never been before. She was too 
much confused to arrange anything; but her ready 
and prompt kindness, her hopefully spoken words, 
her unflagging patience, the self-command she 
showed at dinner, (for the idea of dinner revived 
the old gentleman almost as much as his wife's 
judicious treatment,) calmed his overburdened 
mind, and in the evening he spoke to her as if she 
had been in business herself for twenty years. She 
was no longer the petted, fractious woman : she 
nerved herself for a combat, and a triumph, not 
either with or over her husband, but for him. 
When she thought of her father, and the abyss into 
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which this failure must plunge him, she would, but 
for the firmness of her purpose, have abandoned 
herself to despair. She thought of what her parent 
and her brothers had to endure; indistinct ideas of 
insults prepared for them all by those who had 
bowed lowest to their " exhaustless wealth," floated 
before her : and all this while her husband's haggard 
face rested in the unconsciousness of sleep upon a 
laced pillow. More than once, while pacing that 
stately chamber, she repeated — " And if there had 
been but one drop of love in this whole cup — one 
drop of love in this whole cup!" The night was 
long; restless and feverish, she wandered from 
room to room, where all was most expensive 
luxury; and after gazing, first at one thing, then at 
another, she returned back and looked at her 
sleeping husband, in astonishment, yet thankful- 
ness, that he could sleep. The next day brought 
confirmation of all that Mr. Smith had vaguely and 
indistinctly Communicated — he was utterly ruined; 
it was a wide-spread ruin ! Bella's family had not 
received the advantages anticipated: a change of 
ministry would be certain to remove her elder 
brother from his appointment, and the younger 
one's salary was quite inadequate to his expenditure. 
The portion of the Craigbally property which her 
husband purchased, had been paid for in bills, 
used under the disadvantage of an enormous dis- 
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count, and of course now only worth so much waste 
paper! Her father wrote her, in the insanity 
caused by these events, a letter full of insult and 
reproach — telling her she should go down to her 
grave with his curse upon her head, unless she 
abandoned " the impostor" she had married. Her 
reply was a proof of the genial instinct of a right- 
hearted woman — a mingling of the double duty of 
child and wife; with a glorious firmness supporting 
her husband's character, proving that his inten- 
tions had been honourable, and entering upon all 
things that were known to her with patience and 
clearness; winding up her letter with her determina- 
tion to remain with him in adversity, not as she 
had done in prosperity; — "for," she said, "I have 
been but his idol and plaything — now I must be 
his friend and counsellor, and, as his infirmities 
increase, his servant: and you, my father, will, I 
am sure, pray God to strengthen me in my duty as 
a woman and a wife." 

If her husband had seen this letter, how it would 
have soothed his agonies ! The one thing he 
honoured was gone from him for ever : he had 
worshipped money in the whole and in the abstract 
— he loved it for itself — he loved the gorgeousness 
of life as evidence of that wealth — he loved the 
celebrity of riches : in his conversation he always 
called himself \!ci^poor Mr. Smith, and then looked 
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round smilingly, that others might salute him as 
the "rich Mr. S." Talent of a peculiar kind he 
must have had, for no man was ever greatly success- 
ful without it ; but it had become distorted by over 
exertion \ it was confined — trained to the acquire- 
ment of gold and its reputation : it was his great 
desire — the passion of his life; he could not endure 
to part with it. If he could have borne his dis- 
appointment manfully, his wife would have honoured 
him: but he did not; he whined over it like a 
whipped boy. Such want of manliness was a great 
trial to Bella ; and yet she had the consolation of 
occasionally lifting him above this weakness : she 
would not whine with him. By degrees he thrust 
her between himself and all painful communica- 
tions, and had frequently the satisfaction of hearing 
it said that Mr. Smith was bearing everything 
much better than people had anticipated. The 
firmness of his nature having degenerated into 
obstinacy, he refused to leave his house when it 
was to be exposed to the public, and stripped of 
all its adornments. His wife went on her knees 
to him, without changing his purpose. "She 
might go if she liked — she had jewels enough to 
keep her ; she might leave him ; she had never 
loved him — how could she 1 but it was his 

HOUSE." 

After one of such scenes, Bella went into a 
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small room below, where the spoilers had not been 
— her bosom heaving with indignation — her eyes 
swollen and tearless. Those who say that when 
once there is a fixed purpose the mind never 
wavers, know little of human nature : the two 
powers, good and evil, struggle over every subject, 
in every heart, more or less; sometimes nature 
becomes so purified, that sin dares no more than 
surest what to the unregenerate it speaks loudly. 
Bella had everything to endure : young, beautiful, 
flattered ; full of genius, with lofty purposes and 
rapid passions; yet doomed to an unloved, unloving, 
poverty-stricken career: again and again she re- 
peated, " Oh, if I could but have loved him ! if I 
could but have loved him ! " They little know 
the length and depth and bitterness of life's trials, 
who, putting away the cup of love from their lips, 
embrace any destiny, no matter how decked, with- 
out it. 

Endeavouring to collect her thoughts, and lessen 
herself into circumstances, she was disturbed by 
the entrance of an unannounced visitor : certainly 
unannounced, for of all her servants the only one 
who remained was the once housemaid atCraigbally, 
who had followed her " young lady," without any 
specified occupation, and had in the gilded times 
been no advantage to her London establishment 
in any respect; for, as she naively said, "there 
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was no call for affection or duty to the misthress 
— they weren't wanted." This girl had opened 
the hall door, and told the visitor, " that maybe 
the misthress was in there ; and sure, if she was, 
the sight of one of her own people would do her 
good." The girl could say no more, for she began 
crying. 

The visitor was her cousin, Sir Philip Maxwell. 

At that moment Isabel would have folded the 
ugliest cabin cur that came from Craigbally to her 
bosom ; and she could impute but one motive to 
Sir Philip's visit There was an earnestness and 
tenderness in his salutation which confirmed this 
feeling, and for the first time for a long period the 
past was forgotten. She spoke to him as to a 
friend. He lingered on, proffered much service, 
and went away, as if there was something he wished 
to say : again he returned ! Bella told him in all 
truth and simplicty how gratified her husband 
would be at his call, how grateful tp him for it, 
and that he would be glad to see him. This dis- 
concerted her visitor not a little. " He had," he 
said, " no time that morning, and did not wish to 
disturb Mr. Smith : he had no sympathy to spare 
him^ when she required so much: he could have 
but little kindness towards the man wjio had in the 
first instance robbed him of the treasure he had 
hoped to call his own, and then ill-used it ! He 
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felt she had been desperately injured, and hoped 
she would resent it, as became a woman." 

The past rushed back on Isabel, and choked 
her words. 

Philip continued in the same strain, until at last 
he stood before his cousin an avowed villain, 
tempting her from her dut)' by every lure that ever 
wiled a woman from certain misery to certain 
shame. He was an eloquent advocate for sin, a 
specious tempter, a powerful painter of the evils of 
poverty: he mistook her silent, her suffocating 
indignation for compliance — ^he sought to clasp her 
to his heart. 

"Touch me not !" she exclaimed, starting back; 
"touch me not ! You told me to resent as became 
a woman : I will — as becomes a woman and a 
wife I I am now not only the guardian of my own 
honour, but my husband's. Sir, you sneer ; but 
though all the world's wealth is gone from us, we 
have that unscathed. Go. You ought to have 
known me better, for you knew me well ; I should 
also have known you, but I forgot — I forgot. 
Go!" 

" Isabel," he said, " you know not the wretched- 
ness of poverty; you know not that the world 
would scoff at these heroics. It is not the 
fancied poverty of a poet's dream that awaits 
you ; it is the oblivion of friends, the horrors of 
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want, actual fleshless want — the ill temper of a 
tyrant, Isabel ! " 

"Sir," she exclaimed, "your very presence 
poisons the air I breathe. Go. I am not without 
attendants ; the very officials of law beneath this 
roof would do my bidding ; and if you remain a 
minute longer — " 

She rang the bell violently : Sir Philip did not 
wait to see who replied to it This, among other 
trials that would have crushed an ordinary woman, 
only roused Bella to fresh exertion. The rude, 
rough scavengers of the law respected her, and 
never uttered a rude or unseemly word in her 
presence. In a little time the placard, "This 
house to let," announced that the mercantile part 
of the tragedy was ended; but, despite all the 
circumstances — the great gulf which separates the 
prosperous from the unprosperous, the quick from 
the dead of society — there were some who could 
not forget the beautiful wife of the old speculator. 
Bella had deserved friends too greatly not to have 
the luxury of a friend. Many were glad of the 
excuse of " not intruding upon private sorrow ; " 
others " sympathized with, but did not know her 
well enough to say so." But there were a few, 
enough to leaven the whole, who sought her out, 
and found her, and assisted her energetic labours to 
obtain more than comfort for her husband — who 
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had now been stricken by paralysis. Wliat a 
glorious, living, thinking, feeling picture this true- 
hearted woman was, of all that woman should be ! 
What an example of the elevation, the heroism, of 
self-sacrifice ! She obtained the highest admira- 
tion that great hearts can bestow upon each other; 
she used the talents, whose cultivation she had not 
neglected in the days of her most garish prosperity, 
for the noblest purposes. Hearing that her father 
was dying, she flew to his bedside, and arrived in 
time to receive his blessing. She saw him placed 
in the grave in which her mother reposed, the day 
before the dwelling of her ancestors passed away 
from the family for ever. When she returned, she 
endured the reproaches her husband heaped upon 
her, for " loving her father better than him," with- 
out a reply; and accepted the apologies the stricken 
man offered for his waywardness, as a favour. In 
all these trials her Irish follower never deserted 
her ; though at times any other servant would have 
been more efficient; she had so much more zeal 
than judgment, and delighted in telling all the 
tradespeople in the neighbourhood of " how grand 
her lady had been onccy' — unconscious of the fact 
^\2X fallen greatness meets no sympathy in England, 
where respect tramps through the mire after pros- 
perity. All Bella's exertions, all her example failed 
to elevate, except for a little, what had been so long 
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debased by Mammon-worship. Although no 
second attack of paralysis followed, her husband's 
body and mind became more and more feeble 
every day. At times he lost all consciousness as 
to who ministered to him so unceasingly. He 
talked as if to those who, in his prosperity, crouched 
before him ; he commanded, and ordered, and then 
cried like a child, and clung to Bella as a child 
clings to its mother. It was a strange, unnatural 
picture, hallowed into beauty by her devotion to 
the sacred duty she had sworn to perform at the 
altar of her God ! Her genial Irish nature attached 
itself more to his helplessness than it had ever done 
to the wealth in which the poor shrunken creature, 
half bHnd and deaf and senseless, had placed all 
his strength. Once, and once only, I said to her, 
"Bella, you have been sorely tried." "I have," 
she replied. " I was such a careless, thoughtless, 
wild girl, full of life and dreams of love, and love's 
devotedness, and proud of my beauty, and of my 
old name, with no knowledge of life but what I 
gleaned from books — an enthusiast. Heaven help 
me ! and I thought I did such a meritorious act, 
when I married to save my father's property, I 
thought so little of the great perjury committed 
when I swore to love and honour what then I 
loathed ; I felt, when my mother died before me, 
that such an awful sin must bring its punishment ; 
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and my first feeling was to thank God that she was 
spared all after-suffering. The feeling I experienced 
in prosperity at having nothing to return my 
husband for all he gave to me and mine, preserved 
me amid the snares of a society which, gloss it as 
you will, is prone to question the fidelity of an Old 
Maris Wife. I honoured myself, while I honoured 
my position. He knew nothing of my feelings, 
and could not understand them if he did. I wish 
that my mental tortures could be chronicled — an 
imperishable record of what that woman suffers, 
and ought to suffer, who contracts a loveless 
marriage ! What you see is happiness to what I 
have undergone ; and this it is that creates the 
cheerfulness you wonder at Serving him is the 
clear and simple path of duty, without trap or pit- 
fall. I have outlived my temptations ; and it is 
a satisfaction past all telling to watch, and tend, 
and humour this second childhood of one whose 
breath, a short time past, could command — no 
matter what ! When he is gone, I shall feel very 
lonely, but hope that I have expiated my great 
— great fault, by constant care, when he was for- 
gotten by the world." 

When at length she closed his eyes, abundant 
tears fell from her own. " What a pity he lived so 
long!" said one of her acquaintances to me. "She 
was so very handsome, and really so good a wife^ 
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and so accomplished, that I have little doubt she 
might have married well; but now! she has lost 
all the freshness of youth, and looks much older 
than you say she is." 

I let them talk : indeed I could not prevent it 
This is no fiction, but a record of truth. The 
events occurred but very recently, and the conduct 
of the Old Man's widow is worthy of the Old 
Man's Wife. 
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